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The National Urban League Stands Guerd 


ON THE HOME FRONT OF RACE RELATIONS 


Since 1910, the National Urban League for Social Service 
Among Negroes, has worked to improve social and economic con- 
ditions among the Negro population. The League is not only a social 
service agency; it is a national interracial movement with 48 local 
affiliates formally organized in strategic centers throughout the 
country. Each autonomous local affiliate, like the national organ- 
ization, is directed by an interracial board and professionally led 
by a trained staff. 


The Urban League movement is of special importance to 
America during this period of wartime tensions and other social 
problems. The League directs its efforts to lessening racial ten- 
sions by removing their causes, and developing cooperative effort 
and mutual respect between American citizens of different races. 


The wartime services of the National Urban League are car- 
ried on in the following fields: 


Planning with national and local community leadership in meeting 
the wartime needs of the Negro population, and adjusting problems 
that have developed as a result of wartime migration of workers. 


Directing toward war industry a steady supply of competent Negro 
labor and helping to adjust problems that arise in connection with 
the use of such labor. 


Interpreting to Negro and white Americans alike their common stake 
in winning the war and building a just and enduring peace. 


Serving as a source of authoritative information on the life of the 
Negro in the United States; making social studies and surveys upon 
request ; criticizing and interpreting the objectives and operations of 
public and voluntary welfare programs as they affect the interests 
of the Negro population. 


The National Urban League invites into membership those 
persons who wish to make real America’s ideal of equal opportun- 
ity regardless of race, color, or creed. Further information regard- 
ing the League’s program may be had upon receipt of a letter 


addressed to: 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
1133 Broadway, Room 826, New York, 10, N. Y. 


For a complete list of local affiliates see page 30. 
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Ly Lester Granger 


THE RAILROAD STRIKE VOTE AND 
NEGRO WORKERS 


S these lines are written, a strike vote 

taken among the railroad brotherhoods 

has authorized a national transportation 
arike on December 30 unless demands for a 
considerable wage boost is met. John J. Pelley, 
President of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, and Joseph J. Eastman, Coordinator of 
Defense Transportation, while recognizing the 
sriousness of this transportation crisis, have in- 
dicated their feeling that members of the rail- 
road brotherhoods would not so far jeopardize 
the war effort as actually to go out on strike. 


Millions of Negro Americans fail to share 
this optimistic view. They believe, on the con- 
trary, that regardless of how this emergency is 
met, the brotherhood officials are perfectly cap- 
able of carrying out their threat. They see a 
close connection between this portentous danger 
to the whole war program and the arrogant at- 
titude which the railroad brotherhoods have 
persistently maintained regarding the employ- 
ment of Negroes on our national railroad sys- 
tems. Both situations arise from a common base 
—stiffnecked selfishness and lack of social re- 
sponsibility on the part of the brotherhoods’ 
leadership. For a number of decades the rail- 
road brotherhoods have been among the Na- 
tion’s strongest labor organizations. Their 
strength has arisen out of a remarkable dis- 
cipline that has established an effective labor 
monopoly in the field of railroad transporta- 
tion. It is also derived from the calculating 
“hard-headed” business acumen of experienced 
brotherhood officials. It is deplorable that this 
experience and discipline have in at least two 
instances been directed toward objectives at va- 
riance with the true national interest. The 
threat literally to stop the wheels of our war 
program is one example. Their rigid resistance 
against union membership or skilled employ- 
ment for Negro railway labor is another. 


It is more than a coincidence that the strike 
vote was taken at the very time when the Presi- 
ient’s Fair Employment Practice Committee 
has been reviewing the contracts which the rail- 
road brotherhoods have signed with Southern 
railroads to the end of driving Negro operating 
and maintenance workers out of the transporta- 


tion picture. For this question of Negro employ- 
ment is also a problem of war labor resources. 
The pool of experienced railway personnel is 
being steadily drained. The only considerable 
replacements are available through the upgrad- 
ing of old Negro employees and the hiring of 
qualified Negro applicants. But not only are the 
unions opposed to upgrading Negroes who, in 
many cases, have had ten and twenty years of 
experience as porters, brakemen and firemen, 
but they have made a deal with railway man- 
agement which has already begun to reduce 
rapidly the number of Negroes employed in 
any jobs in this industry. A labor leadership 
which can be so coldly indifferent to the needs 
of the industry and so callous regarding the 
safety of the public might be expected even in 
time of crisis to put a gun at the head of the 
Federal Government and the American public 
in order to gain a temporary selfish advantage. 

This judgment is delivered entirely apart 
from the real merits of the railway workers’ 
grievances—-namely, the rising cost of living 
and the comparatively static condition of wages. 
But our greatest labor leadership in the AFL 
and the CIO have found other means of press- 
ing their case, and have wisely refrained from 
presenting government with an ultimatum be- 
fore all other possible means of settlement have 
been thoroughly explored. It is to be hoped that 
in evaluating the railway workers’ leadership in 
light of the strike vote, the American public 
will take the time, also, to consider that leader- 
ship’s similar irresponsibility regarding the man- 
power needs of our railway industry. 


RAILROAD MANAGEMENT 
AS ACCESSORY TO THE ACT 


And sixteen Southern railways have simulta- 
neously served notice that management is lining 
up with the most reactionary labor leadership 
to perpetuate discrimination against Negro em- 
ployees. These public carriers were directed in 
an FEPC order of November 24 to “cease and 
desist” from the racial discrimination referred 
to above. The Committee’s directive was issued 
after public hearings on the subject, and in 
light of the railroads’ legal status as a war in- 
dustry. In a joint statement, the sixteen rail- 
roads declared that the FEPC was “utterly un- 
realistic” in attempting by official order to alter 
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the management-union agreement which now 
dooms Negroes to elimination from large fields 
of railway employment. They charged that the 
Committee was “wholly without constitutional 
and legal jurisdiction and power to issue the 
directives, and for this reason the said directives 
are without legal effect.” Any attempt to put 
the order into effect, they declared, “would 
most gravely and irreparably impair the whole 
war effort of the country.” 


There is a tragic irony in the fact that two 
days after this statement was released to the 
press one of the most disastrous train wrecks in 
a number of years occurred on the Atlantic 
Coast Line. In absence of an official investiga- 
tion, it seems fairly clear that the wreck was 
caused by the failure of personnel—another re- 
flection of the serious manpower shortages from 
which the railroads are suffering. 


But the position of these sixteen railroads will 
hardly be altered, even by this tragic disaster. 
They will insist that it is far better to induct 
green and sometimes incompetent white work- 
ers into railroad employment than to upgrade 
Negro workers who have developed by years 
of experience the steady hand and eye and the 
unflagging vigilance that are absolutely essential 
equipment of the dependable railroad crew. In 
the eyes of management, to introduce Negroes 
into jobs where they would earn higher wages 
and enjoy greater prestige would “most gravely 
and irreparably impair the whole war effort of 
the country.” It must be very comforting to the 
heads of these sixteen Southern railroads to 
know that even though maimed and lifeless 
bodies lay strewn along the snow-covered tracks 
at Lumberton, North Carolina, they had thus 
far circumvented the efforts of their war gov- 
ernment to make better use of Negro labor. 


PUBLIC OPINION 
AT ITS WORST 


It is unrealistic to hold that it would be a 
simple matter for either the brotherhoods’ lead- 
ers or railroad management to comply immedi- 
ately with the FEPC’s directive. No important 
step in our war program is simple. In this case 
there would be involved the opposition of a 
minority of white Southern railway employees 
who might see the advancement of Negroes as 
a threat to their own security. There is involved, 
also, the readiness of certain politicians to make 
capital of any situation promising to improve 
the economic status of Negroes, as Congression- 
al debates have repeatedly shown. Industrial 
and labor leadership must be prepared to face 
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these possible developments with the same coyy. 
age and intelligence that they have shown }; 
less worthy causes. If they could be prevaile 
upon to do so, there would be no doubt aboy 
their eventual success. 


As a matter of fact, the opposition the 
would face would be culled from a group notor.- 
ously unintelligent and uncourageous. For jp 
stance, Senator Ellison D. “Cotton Ed” Smith 
Democratic Senator from South Carolina, is ; 
typical Southern politician of the old schoo} o/ 
reactionary thought. Senator Smith’s sole clair; 
to distinction is that he is 79 years old an 
has been in the Senate for 34 years—far tw 
long. He recently indulged in a tirade on the 
Senate floor against the New Deal administra. 
tion, which he called “this miserable thing.” Hy 
declared that he would “live and die” on 
platform of “loyalty to the Constitution, loyal 
to state’s rights, and loyalty to white suprem- 
acy.” In a speech more remarkable for passicr 
than for grammar or profound thought, he ds 
clared: 


“Here we are under all the driving 
forces that can be brought to bear tha 
you have got to take the Negro on a: 
equality, eat with him, sleep with him 
Now I am not going to do it. 


“There is not a human being on th 
earth that I love more than I do the old 
Negroes at home. Old Uncle Bill carried 
me in his arms. I loved him better than 
I did my mother and my father, but I did 
not want him to eat at my table or sleep 
in my bed, and he did not presume to 
want to do it.” 


OpportTunity’s readers may be unable t 
see the connection between Negro guests in Sen- 
ator Smith’s bed and their employment a 
operators of steam and Diesel-engined railroads 
But down in the secret depths of his abysmal 
ignorance, the Senator from South Carolina has 
probably found an answer that satisfies him a 
least. 


EMERGENCE OF A 
NEW LEADERSHIP 


If this were the sole Southern leadership 1 
which the Nation can turn for guidance an 
support in this crisis, the picture would be dark 
indeed. Happily this is by no means the cas¢. 
as other recent developments have shown. Fo: 


instance, while Senator Smith stands guard t¢ 
(Continued on Page 43) 
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By LOUIS LAUTIER 


NY definitive outline of the conditions of 
A the Negro in the Army today must take 

into consideration his historical and eco- 
somic background. Slavery, the Civil War, and 
Reconstruction have molded the myth of 
uipremacy with its concomitants of race segre- 
vation and race discrimination. In many re- 
ects the condition of the Negro in civil life has 
mproved. Severa! states vouchsafe his civil 
aghts by law. He has made great gains in edu- 
ation in the last two decades, in the attain- 
ment of political rights, in industry and labor. 
nilitary service, social welfare and health. The 
mpact of war has accelerated this progress. But 
a the South life still continues harsh to the edu- 
ated Negro. 

Acceleration of gains has not quickened suf- 
iciently to satisfy the demand of the Negro for 
full American citizenship. Hence, an infectious 
spirit of revolt against race barriers has been 
oused by a courageous Negro press. The psy- 
hological effect has been the magnification of 
srievances of Negroes in the Army and the ob- 
curation of the benefits accruing from Army 
service. To set these benefits in proper focus is 
‘he purpose of this article. 

In World War I there were 404,348 Negro 
widiers. Of that number, 1,353 were commis- 
iioned officers, of whom 639 were graduated 
from Fort Des Moines, Iowa. Since the estab- 
ishment of the Selective Service System, the 
Army has accepted Negro personnel at such a 
rate as to insure that by December 31, 1943, its 
strength will reflect the same ratio of Negro to 
white soldiers as exists among registrants in the 
sountry at large. It now is nearing its goal of 
7,700,000 officers and men. Negro personnel 
in the Army, including officers, enlisted men, 
nurses, warrant officers, hospital dietitians, phy- 
sical therapy aides, and members of the Wo- 
men’s Army Corps, totaled 582,861 as of August 
31, last. Of that number, 57,323 are in the In- 
fantry ; 58,328 are in the Coast and Field Ar- 
tillery ; 92,171 are in the Engineers; 9,750 are 
in the Cavalry, and 360,000 are in the other 
arms and services. There were 4,386 commis- 
sioned officers as of August 31. Of that num- 
ber, 395 were Medical Corps officers; 67 Den- 
tal Corps officers; 158 Chaplains, and 202 
Nurses. Of the total number of Negroes in the 
Army as of August 31, 153,900 were serving 
overseas, in every part of the world. 

Thése numbers in a money sense may be in- 
dicated by the pay of a buck private. He receives 
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the equivalent of $1,700 a year. His pay is $50 
a month or $600 a year. Food, figured at $1.50 
a day, amounts to $574.50 a year. Shelter, fig- 
ured at $10 a month, totals $120 a year. Othe: 
items include clothing and ecquipage, $170: 
medical, dental and hospital care, $100; saving 
on life insurance, $6.40; savings on cigarettes. 
$10.95 ; savings on laundry, $32.50; savings on 
postage and barber bills, $28.05. Pay and al- 
lowances of a second lieutenant (without depen- 
dents, total $2,592 a year; those of a first lieu- 
tenant, $2,964 a vear, and a captain, $3,552 a 
Vcalr. 

On the basis of these figures a conservative 
estimate of the tota] amount received by Negro 
soldiers in pay and allowances would be $800,- 
000,000 a year. These figures do not include the 
Government’s contribution to family allowances 
for dependents of enlisted men. Under the Ser- 
vicemen’s Dependents Allowance Act of 1942, 
as amended so as to liberalize family allowances, 
the allowance of $50 a month ($28 from the 
Government and $22 from the man) continues. 
The family allowance for a wife and one child 
is raised from $62 to $80. of which the Govern- 
ment contributes $58. An additional $20 is 
provided for each additional child. The allow- 
ance for a child where there is no wife is $42 
($20 from the Government and $22 from the 
man). An additional $20 is contributed by the 
Government for each additional child. A di- 
vorced wife receives $42 a month ($20 from the 
Government and $22 from the man), provided 
she has an effective alimony decree giving her 
$42 or more a month. 


Class B Dependents 


The allowance payable to one parent is $50 a 
month, if the parent is dependent upon the en- 
listed man for chief support. Two parents re- 
ceive $68. A parent with a brother or sister de- 
pendent upon the enlisted man for chief support 
also receives $68, with an additional $11 for 
each brother and sister. A brother or sister, but 
no parent, dependent for chief support receives 
$42 a month, with an additional $11 for each 
additional brother or sister. The man’s contrib- 
ution remains at $22 monthly unless payments 
are made to two classes of dependents—to a 
wife and child, for instance, and also to parents. 
In that event the service man contributes $27. 
and the Government contribution is the differ- 
ence between the man’s contribution and the 
family allowance. 
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The resultant family income makes the aver- 
age family of a Negro soldier economically et- 
ter off than the same family was prior to the 
induction of the husband, father, son, or brother 
into the armed forces. 


The ASTP 


The Army Specialized Training Program was 
established several months ago. Under this pro- 
gram soldiers were sent back to colleges and 
universities for intensified courses of instruction 
in engineering, foreign area and language stu- 
dies, personnel psychology, pre-dental and den- 
tal, pre-medical and medical, pre-veterinary and 
veterinary training, physics, chemistry and ma- 
thematics. Negro soldiers who met the standard 
set up by military requirements and also met the 
requirements from the educational standpoint, 
and who had completed the basic course of mili- 
tary instruction, were assigned to Army special- 
ized training units for instruction in these fields. 
Howard University, Meharry Medical College, 
North Carolina Agricultural and Technical Col- 
lege, West Virginia State College, and Prairie 
View State College are among the institutions 
with which contracts have been negotiated in 
connection with this program. Training of 


Negro personnel under this program, however, 
is not limited to these five schools. Negro 
trainees may be assigned to units at any institu- 
tion which customarily accepts Negro students. 


{ 


(U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo) 
Cpl. Albert Snyder, a colored student in the enlisted men’s department, Eastern 
Signal Corps Schools, Ft. Monmouth, N. J., receives instruction in the operation of 
facsimile transmission equipment similar to that used by news syndicates in relaying 
pictures by wire. Snyder, whose home is in Philadelphia, attended Westchester, Pa., 
State College before his induction. He is an accomplished track man, football 


player and singer. 
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The Army Specialized Jraming Division 
training Negroes in more than thirty colleg, 
and the percentage of qualified Negro wld. 
assigned to Army Specialized Training « omar 
favorably with the comparable 
white soldiers. 

College enrollments are falling and sche 
have less funds with which to operate. Neg, 
colleges have been particularly hard hit by {g) 
img revenues. Funds which they are receiviy 
from the Army for carrying on the specializ 
training program will aid in keeping them aliv: 
The college training enlisted men are receivin 
in the basic phase of the program will hel; 
them to prepare for citizenship in a democrac 
Moreover, a number of Negroes will obtain pr 
fessional educations at the expense of the Fed. 
eral Government and the anticipated shortag. 
in adequately trained doctors in the post-wa; 
period will be lessened. 

A college training program under the au. 
pices of the Army Air Forces is being conducted 
for Negroes at Tuskegee Institute. It consists 
principally of what is called pre-flight training 
The youths enrolled in this program are giver 
basic training in mathematics, history, physics. 
geography, and English. The purpose is to de- 
velop a pool from which the Army Air Forces 
can draw enough cadets to keep its pilot-train- 
ing programs for Negroes going continuously. 
Upon completion of the pre-flight training 
course, certain men are se- 
lected for twin-engine 
training: the others for 
training as fighter pilots 
Fighter pilots are giver 
their basic training at the 
Tuskegee Army Air Field 

The Ninety-ninth Fight- 
er Squadron, trained at 
the Tuskege Army Air 
Field, after further train- 
ing in North Africa by vet- 
erans of the Tunisian cam- 
paign, has been commit- 
ted to combat since June 
1. The 332nd_ Fighter 
Group, under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Colone! 
Benjamin O. Davis, Jr.. 
who commanded the 
Ninety-ninth Fighter 
Squadron in the North- 
west African theater of 
operations until September 
2, is being trained at Self- 
ridge Field, Michigan. 

Assistant Secretary of 
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Wa je nn Me- 
(lov. on Septem- 
announced 
he acuvation by 
July 1, 1944, of a 
bombard- 
nent group con- 
gating catirely of 
Negro personnel. 
some Negro pilots 
jreads are being 
trained at Mather 
Field. California, 
with objective the 
command of B-25 
bombers; others 
will be trained by 
the Western Fly- 
ing Training Com- 
mand at regular 
stations to be se- 
lected by that 
command. 

Thirty Ne gro 
cadets already 
have been sent to 
the Hondo Army 
Air Field, Hondo, 
Texas, for training as navigators. Upon com- 
pletion of this training they will be sent to 
gunnery school. 

To complete the crews of this medium bom- 
bardment group Negro enlisted men also al- 
ready are in training all over the country. They 
are studying radio, aviation mechanics, clectri- 
cal work and armor at Lincoln, Chanute, and 
Lowry Fields and at other Army Air Forces in- 
stallations. Incidentally, white personnel will 
be receiving the same training at these stations 
at the same time. 

In the Signal Corps Negroes have been 
trained as radio technicians. 

In the Quartermaster Corps thev are being 
trained as cooks, bakers and shoe repairmen. 


Army At Forces Navigation Sc 
notebook in hand 


Venereal Disease Control 

Traditionally war and venereal disease go 
hand in hand. According to Dr. Thomas 
Parran, Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service, 46,000 men in each 1,000,000 men ex- 
amined have been rejected for military service 
on account of syphilis, and the rate of rejection 
on account of gonorrhea is about 15,000 men 
for cach million men examined. Based on sero- 
logic reports on the first 2,000,000 selectees, the 
combined rate of syphilis per 1,000 males, white 
and Negro, aged 21 to 35 years, in forty-four 
states and the District of Columbia was 47.7. 


(Official U. S. Army Photo 


hool, Hondo, Texas.--Navigation Cadet Arnold W. Galimore 
announces the day's schedule of training events. 


The total rate per 1,000 white males in the 
same age group was 23.5, while among Negroes 
it was 272. 

Initially the Army would not accept any 
man with a venereal] disease. Last year the reg- 
ulations were changed and the Army began to 
accept men with uncomplicated cases of gon- 
orrhea. More recently it began to accept men 
with uncomplicated cases of syphilis. During 
March of this year 13,000 men suffering from 
gonorrhea and 3,500 men suffering from syphilis 
were inducted into the Army. In April 20,000 
men suffering from gonorrhea and 7,000 men 
suffering from syphilis were inducted into the 
Army. There is no breakdown of these figures 
by races, but the prevalence of venereal diseases 
among Negroes, particularly in the South, indi- 
cates that a relatively high percentage of the 
men with gonorrhea and syphilis inducted into 
the Army are Negroes. Inductees having ve- 
nereal diseases are sent to hospitals at the recep- 
tion centers where they undergo treatment. 
From these centers they are assigned to various 
units of the Army in the same manner as other 
soldiers. 


The Army’s venereal disease control program 
has four major objectives. First, soldiers are 
given certain basic information regarding ve- 
nereal diseases, their spread and their control so 
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that they may protect themselves against attack. 
The Army also gives instruction in venereal 
disease prophylaxis and has established stations 
to which the soldier may go for prophylactic 
treatment. In addition, individual pocket 
prophylactic kits are made available. Moreover, 
the Army secks to discover venereal disease cases 
as soon as possible, so that the soldier may be 
treated and returned to duty as early as possible. 


They Serve on Many Fronts 


The policy of the War Department, as enun- 
ciated by Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, 
calls for utilization of Negro troops wherever 
they can further the war effort. On a number 
of occasions he has stated that they are sent to 
theaters of operations as needed and when they 
have demonstrated their readiness for combat 
by successfully completing the Army’s rigid tests 
for their respective arms and services. Negro 
troops contributed to the recent successes of the 
Allied forces in North Africa and Sicily. They 
took part in the invasion of Italy. They are 
fighting with the Allied forces under General 
Douglas MacArthur in the Southwest Pacific. 

Specialized needs of modern warfare require 
a higher level of education than ever before. 
Data on the educational level of Negro selectees 
in the present war, when compared with similar 
data from the last war, also show a great gain 
in education. Sixty-three percent of the North- 
ern Negro selectees and 33 percent of the South- 
ern Negro selectees have attended high school as 
compared with fourteen percent of the Northern 
Negro draftees and 3 per- 
cent of the Southern Ne- 
gro draftees in the last 
war. 

By means of the Army 
General Classification 
test the Army measures 
the ability of the induc- 
tee to learn as well as 
his ability to think 
quickly. With the aid of 
the mechanical aptitude 
test the Army uncovers 
an inductee’s potential 
ability to learn and _ his 
probabilities of success in 
mechanical work. As a 
result of Army General 
Classification tests 8.5 
percent of white soldiers 
and 49.2 percent of Ne- 
gro soldiers are classified 
in grade V _ (inferior), 
and as a result of me- 
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chanical aptitude tests 14.8 percent of whip 
soldiers and 61.5 percent of Negi gj 
diers are classified in grade V. The majority ¢ 
Negroes in the lower intelligence classes con, 
from rural areas, particularly in the South, ang 
the majority of Negroes in the higher classe 
come from towns and cities, particularly in the 
North. 


The complex methods of modern warfare 
make doubtful the percentage of men classified 
as inferior which the Army may absorb withoy 
a reduction of its effectiveness. Authority, there. 
fore, has been given for the screening out of 
men lacking mental capacity to be soldiers by; 
not the screening of men with native intelligeny 
simply because they lack sufficient education to 
pass a test such as the Army General Classifica. 
tion test. The plan provides for the discharge o/ 
men who have demonstrated a lack of ability to 
become effective soldiers and the transfer of men 
with lower qualifications to units where thei: 
services may be utilized effectively. The opera- 
tion of this plan will result in material improve. 
ment in the quality of Negro units and the rais- 
ing of the morale of Negro soldiers by reason 
of their belonging to effective organizations. 

To Special Training Units are sent illiterates 
in each organization that has a literacy problem 
In these units they are taught reading, writing 
and arithmetic. Class instruction is organized 
for an eight to thirteen-week period. According 
to the latest study, Negroes comprise from 12 
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U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 

Combat Troops in Hawaii at their stations during practice maneuvers. They are, 

I. to r., Put. John Frisby of Phila. ; Sgt. Neville K. Martin and Pfc. Fred Williams, 

N. Y. City; Pfc. George F. Oliver, Phila.; Pfc. Angel Fuentes, N. Y. City; and 
Put. Charles Branch, Baltimore, Md. 
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+ By RUBY BRYANT YEARWOOD 


is of little direct benefit to millions of Ne- 

groes. Not that the Social Security Act 
jscriminates against Negro wage earners be- 
-ause they are Negroes; quite the contrary. 
[he discrimination comes about because the two 
surance systems under the present Act do not 
wer employment in which large numbers of 
Negroes have jobs. hus the Act excludes, 
fom both old-age and survivors insurance and 
wemployment insurance, service in private 
nouseholds and farm work—two occupations in 
which millions of Negroes make their living. 

The public assistance program, under which 
the Federal Government helps the states make 
payments to the needy aged, dependent chil- 
fren, and the needy blind, also places Negroes 
under a handicap. This is because the poorer 
sates, in which so many Negroes happen to 
ive, have less money of their own to spend for 
this purpose and the Federal Government under 
the fifty-fifty matching plan can give a state 
nly as much as the state uses of its own funds. 
Needy persons in those poorer states, therefore, 
often get less money than they need to live on. 

The present Act provides no insurance pay- 
ments for families to live on when the bread- 
winner is ill or disabled. Nor does it provide for 
the costs of medical and hospital care-—two 
ervices so desperately needed by many Negroes. 

These gaps and inequities would vanish if and 
when the Wagner-Murray-Dingell proposals are 
enacted into law. And it should be said here 
that these proposals are much the same as rec- 
ommendations of the Social Security Board, 
which has had eight years’ experience in admin- 
istering the present program. 

The Social Security Board itself repeatedly 
has called attention to defects in our social se- 
curity system. Chairman Arthur J. Altmeyer 
and his associates believe, of course, that in 
cial security we have a good thing—one of 
the good things for which America is fighting. 
But they also see its glaring shortcomings. They 
urge that Congress act now to improve the sys- 
tem. 

Let us consider Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance first. Under this program some 45,- 
000,000 wage earners are now building protec- 
tion against the economic risks of death and 
penniless old age. The system is already paying 
monthly benefits to some 710,000 persons to 


Te social security program we now have 


The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 


Greater Social Security for the Negro 


help sustain not only the last days of old folk» 
but also the families—widows, children, aged 
parents—whose breadwinners have died. 

Monthly benefits under this program are 
much less than wages, averaging in August 
about $23 for a retired worker. (This amount 
is only the worker’s own benefit and does not 
include any additional payments which may go 
to members of his family.) But they are very 
much better than no income at all, and they 
are regular payments on which a man and his 
family can count. 


Benefits Denied to Many 


The opportunity to get these benefits is de- 
nied to some 15 to 20 million wage earners, 
many of whom are Negroes. To illustrate: 
Only 7 or 8 percent of those workers now taking 
part in the Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance system are Negroes, although Negroes 
represent about 10 percent of our working pop- 
ulation. Of all monthly benefits awarded in 
1942, only 6 percent went to Negroes. 

Unless the Act is changed, there is real danger 
that many Negroes now in industrial jobs and 
contributing to the social security fund may not 
get anything in return. This is because a worker 
must stay in covered employment a considerable 
length of time in order to become entitled to 
benefits. While Negro workers now in industry 
may plan and hope to continue to work in in- 
dustrial jobs after the war, we must face the 
prospect that some may be forced to return to 
employment not now covered by the Social Se- 
curity Act. The social security payments which 
they have made while in covered employment, 
therefore, may have been in vain. Here is a 
manifest injustice which our social security sys- 
tem may lay upon any worker, regardless of 
race or color, unless it is extended to cover all 
types of jobs. 

Unemployment insurance, too, leaves out of 
its benefits domestic and agricultural service, 
public employment and certain other jobs. In 
many states, those who work for small firms are 
excluded. Here again, large numbers of Ne- 
groes find themselves outside this system. 

Many of the defects of the unemployment 
insurance system which work hardship on both 
Negro and white wage earners stem from the 
fact that we have 51 separate systems rather 
than a national svstem. Each state has its own 
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unemployment insurance law, its own benefit 
rates, and its own regulations. Unemployment 
payments are too small in most states and they 
are paid over too short a period. A. single 
worker gets the same amount as a married man 
with a large family, except in the District of 
Columbia. Many workers who lose their jobs 
can get no payments at all because of the strict 
conditions under which benefits are payable in 
some states. Chairman Altmeyer said recently : 
“I myself have been deeply disturbed by the 
rapid and persistent trend of state legislation 

toward disqualifying workers for an in- 
creasing number of causes.” One state after an- 
other has adopted new and harsh provisions 
which operate to deny benefits to workers both 
Negro and white. And in all states but one, a 
worker must be physically able to take a job in 
order to get unemployment payments. If he is 
jobless but able to work, he gets benefits. If he 
is ill and unable to work, he cannot get benefits 
although he may need them desperately just be- 
cause he is ill. 


The New Proposal 


The best “buy” of the decade, if not of this 
generation, may well be the social security pro- 
gram proposed by Senator Robert F. Wagner 
of New York, and his two colleagues, Senator 
Murray of Montana and Representative Dingell 
of Michigan. These forward-looking statesmen 
propose that for $2.10 a week a worker earning 
$35 would get a Government insurance policy 
that would give him and his family something 
to live on whenever he could not earn wages. 
Each worker would pay 6 percent of his wages 
and his employer a like amount for this insur- 
ance which would pay the following benefits : 


Monthly payments for life when the worker 

is 65 or older and retires, or if he be- 
comes totally disabled ; 

Monthly payments to the retired worker's 
wife also when she is 60 and to any chil- 
dren under 18; 

Monthly payments to his young children, 
widow, or dependent parents when the 
worker dies ; 

Weekly payments when he loses his job and 
is unemployed either because he cannot 
find work or because he is ill; 

Weekly payments for women workers dur- 
ing maternity leave; and 

Payments to cover the costs of medical and 
hospital care for workers and_ their 
families. 


The Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill does away 
with the discriminations in protection against 
workers merely because of the type of job they 
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Senator Robert F. Wagner 


Practically all employment would be 
“covered.” The measure would also restore the 
social security rights of men and women now in 


have. 


military service. Thus, an especially glaring 
wrong would be righted, and our fighting men 
and women would be building up insurance pro- 
tection in the same way as if thev were working 
in private industry. 

The unemployment insurance program pro- 
posed by Senator Wagner differs greatly from 
the one in operation now. It would be one na- 
tional system instead of 51 separate systems. The 
wide differences in benefit payments and many 
narrow state limitations would be wiped out 
Weekly benefits would still depend on a man’s 
previous earnings, but they would be higher and 
would be payable for at least 26 weeks. A man’s 
benefits would be increased if he had a family 
to support. For example, a single man or wo- 
man who had earned $30 a week would get 
$10.50 a week while unemployed; a married 
man who had earned $30 a week but who has 
a dependent wife and two or more children 
would get $24 a week while unemployed. Job- 
less workers would get these payments whether 
their unemployment was due to inability to find 
a job or to illness. In addition, married women 
workers would be entitled to weekly benefits for 
up to 12 weeks’ maternity leave. The size of in- 
surance payments would depend upon th: 
amount of pay the insured worker has received 
They would be considerably less than regulat 
full-time pay, but they would prevent destitu- 
tion and much hardship. 

To the expanded old-age and survivors in- 
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wrance system, the bill would add imsurance 
wainst loss of wages because of permanent 
disability. A man and his family need 
insurance §=payments to live on when he 
can work no longer because he is permanently 
disabled just as they do when the breadwinner 
necomes too old to earn wages. The size of 
monthly payments would be increased. Maxi- 
mum benefits would be raised from the presen: 
top of $85 a month to $120. and the minimum 
irom $10 to $20. 

The public assistance program would be liber- 
alized. Senator Wagner and his colleaguee 
would make it possible for the Federal Govern- 
ment to help the states make payments to am 
person Who is in need, regardless of his age, the 
nature of his handicap, or his length of resi- 
dence in a particular state. Of special interest 
to Negroes is the bill's provisioa that would au- 
thorize the Federal Government to give addi- 
tional aid to the poorer states so that they can 
provide more adequately for their needy people. 


Medical and Hospital Care Included 


Negroes would also welcome those parts of 
the bill that would assure medical and _ hospita! 
care for workers and their families. It is a start- 
ling fact that only 3 percent of all Americans 
have insurance protection for medical and hos 
pital care. This 3 percent naturally includes, for 
the most part, people in the middle and higher 
meome brackets. It is needless to conjecture 
how few Negroes that 3 percent includes. We 
can see nothing on the horizon that would pro- 
vide the medical care, so sorely needed by the 
Negro family, except the prepaid compulsory 
health insurance plan included in the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill. 

Considerable opposition to this proposal is al- 
ready being stirred from certain quarters. There 
is much loose talk about “socialized medicine,” 
“political medicine” and “government regimen- 
tation” —-smear terms designed to cloud the 
issue. But the issue is merely this-—can_ high- 
quality health protection at the lowest possible 
cost be provided to all Americans by social in- 


surance? Many of the Nation’s leaders who 
have no personal axe to grind and who have 
the people’s welfare at heart, think it can. The 
Committee of Physicians for the Improvement 
of Medical Care says that this proposal reflects 
evidence of long and careful study of the sub- 
ject. Certainly, there is nothing radical about 
the proposal. Health protection has been a 
major concern of government since George 
Washington’s time. As far back as 1798 Con- 
gress set up a hospital service for American sea- 
men--a step which can rightly be called one of 
the earliest compulsory health insurance system- 
in the world. 

The Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill calls for 
setting up medical panels in each community. 
Doctors would be free to join, serve, and resign 
from these panels as they see fit. Insured work- 
ers and members of their families needing medi- 
cal care would be free to go to any doctor on the 
panel for medical service. The cost would be 
paid from the insurance fund set up in the 
United States Treasury to which employers and 
emplovees would contribute. 

Any campaign to paint this program as a 
scheme to regiment medicine or doctors will not 
flatter the intelligence of American voters. Doc- 
tors would have the right to accept or refuse in- 
dividual patients and to carry on private prac- 
tice. At the same time, the patient would be 
free to select any doctor on the panel he wished, 
and to go to a hospital of his own choosing. All 
needed general medical service including X-ra\ 
appliances, eve-glasses and laboratory services. 
would be included. Dental care, home nursing. 
private hospital rooms do not come under this 
plan. 

Negroes need social security protection as 
much if not more than others and they profit 
less from our present system than do other 
croups. The words “social security” take on a 
new gleam and meaning for Negroes as a result 
of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell proposals, now 
ready for congressional action. Negroes, there- 
fore, should be among the strongest supporters 
of this new bill. 
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© By GEORGE L-P. WEAVER 


HE Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
like other forward-looking groups, be- 


gan to demand the full utilization of all 
available manpower as soon as the defense pro- 
gram got under way in 1939 and 1940. That 
demand, backed up by unremitting efforts, has 
broken down many barriers that have been a 
half-century in the making. A great number of 
industrial plants now hire Negroes that had 
never hired them before. Similarly, Negro work- 
ers are joining unions in greater numbers than 
ever before. But even with this decided progress, 
the job that must be done has just begun. 


One direct result of this new union member- 
ship of Negroes is an increase of problems that 
grow out of our varied racial community prac- 
tices. Another result is the emergence of a new 
Negro trade-union official, particularly in the 
CIO. These officials are operating on all levels 
of authority with a growing number of Negro 
local presidents, local grievance committeemen, 
and members of other key local committees. In 
the larger Internationals we tend to have an 
ever increasing number of Negro International 
Representatives. And this thread of progress 
leads up to the highest councils of the CIO. 
where there are now two Negro members serv- 
ing on the CIO Executive Board. The first to 
be placed was Willard S. Townsend, President 
of the United Transport Service Employees, 
who blazed the trail for other Negroes to follow. 
The second was Ferdinand Smith, Secretary of 
the National Maritime Union, who was selected 
by his union at the 1943 CIO Convention. 


No Special Group Problems 


Willard Townsend’s service on the CIO 
Board has been marked by his interest in all 
trade-union problems, instead of problems that 
can be considered as solely “Negro problems.” 
In this Mr. Townsend offers the key that ali 
Negro trade-unionists must use in order to ad- 
vance their racial as well as their general inter- 
ests in the labor movement. All of us need to 
realize that so-called racial problems are in re- 
ality only part of a worker’s problem. The Ne- 
gro neither wants nor needs special attention— 
he is looking to his trade-union for equal oppor- 
tunity and the right of an American worker 
to advance up the ladder in whatever industry 
he may be employed. One of the most dan- 
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Pitfalls That Beset NegroTrade-Unionists 


gerous pitfalls that Negroes in the labor move. 
ment can fall into is that of allowing them 
selves to be maneuvered into a position of de. 
manding special racial rights and considera. 
tion. In far too many instances, Negroes have 
fallen into this very pitfall. 


The National CIO Committee to Abolish Ra- 
cial Discrimination has received complaints fron 
Negro workers, Mexican workers, Jewish work. 
ers, Japanese-Americans, and the largest minor. 
ity of all—-women workers. Investigation dis. 
closes that each one of these groups thinks jt 
problem the most important of them all. Our 
Committee’s approach to all minority problems 
follows the theory that they are all workers 
problems-——-part and parcel of the same fabric 
As long as one of these vexing racial or cultura! 
problems remains unsolved, the rights and priv- 
ileges of all other workers are threatened 


Dangerous Trends 


If we Negro trade-unionists allow ourselves 
to become engrossed in the Negro’s problem to 
the exclusion of the others, we run the risk of 
creating a dangerous racism, an evil that no 
one has ever been able to control and direct 
constructively. There are dangerous trends lead- 
ing in this direction. The March on Washing- 
ton Movement is the most outstanding manifes- 
tation of this “black chauvinism.” Aad this 
writer has been puzzled and alarmed at the at- 
titude of many local Negro trade-union officials 
Too frequently ordinary trade-union grievances 
are blown up into charges of discrimination 
Every local problem involving a Negro is laid 
on the doorstep of discrimination, regardless of 
the attitudes and principles of the white officer 
or brother union member involved. Such an ap- 
proach robs the complainant of the necessary 
objectivity that he must possess to be a useful 
trade-union official in his local. A Negro elected 
to a post in a local union is expected to function 
as an officer for all the members, not for a Ne- 
gro minority—or even majority. Then, too, by 
placing primary emphasis on the whole trade- 
union point of view, Negroes are much more 
apt to win the support of white members who 
recognize the trade-union approach, but who 
might become opponents if the issue were pre- 
sented as a race issue. 

The recent convention of the United Auto 
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Workers, held in Buffalo, furnishes an example 
f this kind of danger. That union’s race rela- 
sons’ record is second to the record of no other 
\merican union. Its convention was thrown into 
uproar by a minority report on an amend- 
sent to the constitution which would create a 
\iaorities Department in the International, 
waded by a Negro who would also have a seat 
the Executive Board. 


Thoughtful observers must agree with the 
ysition of R. J. Thomas, UAW President, who 
imly opposed this proposal. If Negro workers 
ye entitled by race alone to a special place on a 
sion Executive Board, that same argument 
wid be used to justify segregation on a street- 
, in a hotel, and in a restaurant. To carry 
ais principle to its logical conclusion would 
yean insuring places on the Board for women, 
oles, Jews and Catholics, since there is a siz- 
ble representation of each group in the LAW. 
Many union officials would be strongly tempt- 
!, if this proposal were adopted, to pass on 
» the Negro Board member problems that 
hould be solved by the whole Board. 


\ aumber of Negroes took this position at 
he UAW convention because they recognized 
he inherent dangers contained in the proposal. 
Oddly enough, they were castigated as anti- 
Negro and reactionary. Horace Sheffield, a Ne- 
wo International Representative, was bitterly 
ondemned and several Negro delegates have 
tated to this writer that “they are out to get 
aim.” Paul P. Shearer, labor editor for the 
Yhio State News, and an officer in Local 927, 
UAW, Columbus, Ohio, lumped together all 
ponents of the plan as members of anti-Negro 
factions and reactionaries. His list included Vic- 
tor and Walter Reuther. When Shearer had 
pointed out to him the dangers and inconsisten- 
ies of this line of reasoning, he agreed and 
unconsciously explained the predicament that 
many Negro trade-unionists are in. They ride 
into office on the race issue in locals with large 
Negro memberships, and their thinking and ap- 
sroach to most trade-union questions constant- 
vy starts off from the point of “how do they 
iffect Negroes?” 

Negroes are also pushed along toward their 
oitfall by certain kinds of white support. For 
‘xample, at the recent National CIO Conven- 
‘ion in Philadelphia, Abram Flaxer, President 
ff State, County and Municipal Workers, in 


speaking on the anti-discrimination resolution, 
said, in part, that he felt it would be in the 
interest of the CIO to elect a colored Board 
member to the International Executive Board— 
not from any one organization, but as repre- 
senting all of the organizations on that Board. 
When the Flaxer proposal is examined, it seems 
patronizing, to say the least. Why should a 
Negro be elected to the Board, floating around 
without any anchor when all other members of 
the Board represent their International Unions? 
If the Board lacks Negro membership, there is 
nothing to stop Brother Flaxer’s organization, or 
any other organization from electing a Negro 
to represent it. 


Separation Creates Ignorance and Suspicion 


To think clearly on this question, we must 
keep firmly before us our long-time objectives. 
If we are working towards the goal of complete 
economic equality and are using the trade-union 
structure toward that end, it seems a tragic 
paradox to consider any kind of proposal that 
dignifies separation. It may be held axiomatic 
that anything which separates people into 
sharply distinguishable groups—whether it be a 
racial difference, a difference of religious 
groups, or a Class distinction—will produce be- 
tween the groups thus separated: first, ignor- 
ance of one another; then, suspicion growing 
out of that ignorance; then, misunderstanding 
growing out of that ignorance and suspicion, 
and finally conflict. A safe general approach for 
Negro trade-unionists is one that considers ques- 
tions affecting the black worker’s welfare from 
the standpoint of sound trade-unionism, rather 
than the much narrower one of race. Time will 
prove the wisdom of this view. What harms the 
Negro harms all workers. But what harms work- 
ers in general also harms the Negro. Trade- 
union leadership has come to recognize today— 
certainly in the CIO—that if the rights of Ne- 
gro workers are not made secure, exploitative 
management will not long hesitate before push- 
ing white workers down to the Negro’s level. 
Just as white workers through their leaders have 
rapidly come around to this point of view, so 
Negro workers and members of their race who 
aspire to leadership in the trade-union move- 
ment must accept their responsibility for pro- 
tecting the interests of organized labor itself. 
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© By ALPHONSE HENINGBURG 


HE men who founded our nation were 

inspired by an unrest which had_ been 

manifesting itself at intervals in Europe 
for more than five hundred years. The signers 
of the Declaration of Independence were th 
spiritual heirs of those who had struggled for 
a better way of living for the common man. 
The Crusades, although promoted for a far dif- 
ferent purpose, helped to bring the western 
world out of the apathy into which it had fallen. 
In Spain, Cervantes skillfully ridiculed the in- 
stitution of chivalry to such good purpose that 
the stranglehold of feudalism was almost broken. 
Gutenberg, with his introduction of printing 
through the use of movable type, made reading 
a relatively simple matter for thousands who 
otherwise would have remained illiterate. Mar- 
tin Luther, with his revolutionary ideas on edu- 
cation and on religion, emphasized the impor- 
tance of the individual in the social order. And 
in that same century the man who so completel 
epitomized the spirit of daring and of adventure 
opened up two continents to those who were 
wearied by frustration and by oppression. 

Columbus’ discovery of the new world not 
only opened up fertile areas for exploitation and 
colonization, it gave men who were hungering 
for a more complete life their first opportunity 
to find wholesome expression. To the new world 
they came, those men and women who were 
ready to stake all on the hope of finding religi- 
ous and political freedom. With almost un- 
believable courage and persistence, they set out 
to carve a new civilization ia the vast wilder- 
ness. From the very beginning, the hardships 
endured and the love of freedom acted as a 
bond among them. They developed not only a 
ruggedness and a fortitude of an unusual order : 
this new life gave them a feeling of accomplish- 
ment—-and they began to feel new confidence in 
the ability and the integrity of their neighbors. 
A sound sense of values was generated, and a 
man’s worth was determined by his usefulness 
to the community. 

It was this feeling of confidence as much as 
anything else which made inevitable the break 
with the mother country. These colonists had 
come to believe that traditions which could not 
be justified by reason and by logic were not 
worthy of countenance. In the fertile mind of 
that master statesman, Thomas Jefferson, the 
new ideal of freedom was largely given shape 
and substance . . . “that among these are life. 
libertv, and the pursuit of happiness.” With 
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Can America's Dream Come True? 


these words, a new note was struck, for it poy 
scemed that the rights of the individual were 
inhereat and inalienable. Man’s age-old dreary 
of a greater measure of dignity for all was give 
a new sense of reality. 

But with the crossing of new frontiers, ané 
with an unprecedented expansion of industry. 
mad scramble for wealth possessed many of th: 
American people. The damning institution o! 
human slavery, degrading both to the mast 
and to the slave, was defended in tavern and j; 
pulpit alike. Exploitation of the weak by th: 
strong became the order of the dav. While son 
waxed rich and powerful, sharecroppers mov 
about in demoralizing poverty, and little chil- 
dren sweated in gloomy factories. While her 
and there one heard the voice of «a Williay 
Llovd Garrison, America 
any one who was shrewd enough to acquire gr 
wealth. Slums developed in order that creat 
profits could be made, and the poor felloy 
whose grandfather had sought our shores wit 
a great eagerness became the forgotten mar 
“Twas the age of the empire builders, and s 
great was their hold upon the imagination ther 
those whom they most mercilessly exploin 


generally admire 


were among their greatest admirers. 

In the meantime, however, our nation h 
challenged the admiration of Europe and o 
South America. The French Revolution ha 
reflected our struggle for independence, ar 
our Constitution served as a model for countrie 
to the south of us. The health of the nation wa: 
greatly improved, and educational facilities suc! 
as the world had not known were made avail- 
able. Desirable standards of living made Amer- 
ica attractive to thousands of immigrants, whe 
still found our country to be a land of promis 
There was no other country in which one couk 
so easily rise “from the throttle to the president 
chair.” 

Today, we in America are struggling to de- 
cide whether we can make our great dream o! 
democracy a thing of reality, or whether we 
shall agree upon first-class citizenship for some 
with second or third-class citizenship for others 
We are being forced to decide whether we are 
fighting for democracy at home as well # 
abroad, or whether we shall continue the hypor- 
risv of which we have long been guilty. On th» 
point, many of us are nonc too clear. We tenc 
to think that fighting for democracy and fight- 
ing to continue the traditional pattern of liv- 
ing in America are one and the same objective 
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ppere is the danger of believing that a nation 
_comes a democracy simply by repeatedly de- 
it as such. 
{9 encouraging number of persons and or- 
gations scem to have decided that there is 
‘gly one ultimate solution to this problem: hy- 
crisy and cant must go. This is true not be- 
wse the weak will thereby be granted a place 
the sun, but because the integrity and the 
fay of the nation depend upow our answer. 
thing about fighting for an ideal is 
ompromise tends to destroy the sanc- 
fthat ideal. Many of us are wondering i 
Stalin and Chiang Kai-shek in the 
the bitter thoughts of Beaumont and 
nd Detrow are still with us. Important 
this query is, it pales toto insignificance before 


Wiillt 


pertinent question: Can we look our- 
the 
wn code. We love to believe with Sir Galahad 
strength as the strength of ten, be- 
seas heart is true.” What happens to that 
th when the heart is no longer true, when 
. vitality is destroved by insidious forces which 


“we While we constantly violate our 


ten seem bevond control ? 

Manav of our college students are lacing this 
sue squarely, and this is a good sign. The In- 
racial Commission and the Council Against 
tolerance in America strive valiantly to make 
worthy, of our own ideals. In one state, stu- 
nts and teachers cooperate in study groups 
snown as “Associate Units in Race Relations.” 
ro N. C. Newbold, with whom the idea origi- 
ated, is State Agemt for Negro Education im 
North Carolina. The Hazen Conferences are 
femonstrating that persons of different races 
nd of differing religious beliefs can live and 
sork together. 

Of great significance in this connection is the 
yosition taken by industrialists who were recent- 

queried concerning discrimination in their 
ants. Said Fowler McCormick, president of 
International Harvester Company : 


‘Non-discrimination as a guiding principle of cm- 
ployment in our plants has been the policy of Inter- 
ational Harvester Company for years, is our polics 
ow, and will continue to be our policy in the 


to come 


[he president of Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion says in like vein: 

Race. color. or creed have never beer 
wong our standards for judging a prospective 
nployee. Our primary and all-important job to- 
lay is to build the war planes our armed forces 


quire for victors 


In a current study being developed in the in- 


dustrial laboratory of the National Urban 
League, proof is found that the greater number 
of managers holding war contracts look at this 
matter sanely and objectively. This is not al- 
ways the case, however, and even some of the 
labor organizations at times lose sight of the 
fact that the welfare of any one worker is im- 
portant to the entire group. 


Do We Really Want Democracy? 


In the shop and on the farm, in the tranquil- 
lity of the village and in the whirl of the great 
metropolis, this question is now of paramount 
importance. Put that question to any one whom 
vou meet casually on the street, and he will 
answer: “why of course we do!” Not only will 
he respond in this fashioa ; he will probably won- 
der if the one who put the question is entirely 
sane. But all too often he has never been able 
to imagine what a functioning democracy would 
be like. What would it mean, to select only two 
cxamples, if equal educational facilities were 
available to all who wanted to learn, and if 
equal job opportunities were available to all 
who wanted to work? There can be little doubt 
as to what the great mass of underprivileged 
among us would say to this. Anemic children 
who suffered from the curse of malnutrition 
even before they were born would make an 
interesting reply. We would want to hear from 
those hapless beings called sharecroppers, whose 
every effort serves but to tighten the noose of 
hopelessness about their necks. And we would 
want testimony from that humble black man 
who began doing skilled work 20 years ago, but 
who is still rated “machinist’s helper.” 


On the other hand, the owner of the tene- 
ment house or of the plantation where peonage 
persists does not want any disturbance of the 
status quo. He believes in democracy, and 
knows that ours is a great democratic nation, 
but he likes that type of freedom which will 
bring in larger profits and increased dividends. 
Thus, should you try to make any practical 
application of the theory that “all men are cre- 
ated equal,” you will probably be run out of 
town. First you will be “shushed™ by vour owr. 
friends who have grown fat and lazy on the 
existing order, and if this preliminary treatment 
does not get results, more drastic methods will 
be used. This is not true because any one 
wishes to be mean or vicious, but because we 
do not wish to “disturb the peace.” 

World events of today suggest that a “disturb- 
ance of the peace” is inevitable. It is not easy 
to believe that our men who are now fighting 


Centinued on Page 44 
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Blanche I 


Tu ker 


HEN Mrs. Blanche L. Tucker, of St. 

Louis, finished business school in 

1916, her instructors warned the 
graduates that there were too few colored busi- 
nesses to create a demand for many trained 
office workers who were Negroes. It was sug- 
gested that they try to enter other fields. But 
Mrs. Tucker, then Blanche L. Oden, was not 
easily dissuaded from her desire for a business 
career. She was fascinated and intrigued by 
shorthand characters and typewriter keys and 
felt that there would be opportunities in the field 
of business. 

“I grew up in a business section,” she ex- 
plained proudly. “Every year a new business 
opened up in our neighborhood—~a small notion 
store, a restaurant, or maybe a confectionery. 
like ours.” Observing this, Mrs. Tucker real- 
ized that there was an expanding field for the 
Negro white-collar worker. 

At the conclusion of her own course she 
secured a job, and became more than ever con- 
vinced that other properly trained persons could 
also be placed. Thus, occurred the idea of 
opening a school to train office workers. An 
opportunity to carry out her dream developed 
shortly thereafter. 

During the summer months when members 
of the office staff where she was employed were 
in need of a vacation, Mrs. Tucker realized the 
necessity of hiring someone to relieve these 
workers for a few weeks at least. Luckily, a 
girl came into the office at the right time. But, 
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She Makes Others 
Make Good 


°* By FANNIE WILLIAMS 


unfortunately, this girl was inexperienced. Sty 
came to learn and earn a little money to helr 
on her tuition for the next school year. Mr 
Tucker persuaded the boss to allow the gir] t 
remain. Through Mrs. Tucker’s patience this 
girl soon became an asset to the office. The ney: 
summer some of her schoolmates came to ean 
and learn —as she had done. 

A few years later other Negro businesses ha 
opened up or expanded and were advertising 
for trained office asssitants. The St. Louis Argus 
the Urban League, high schools, churches. ane 
lawyers were among those needing office worker 
As a result, Mrs. Tucker now decided this was 
the time to prepare girls for the spreading bus- 
nesses of which she had dreamed. 

In the spring of 1921 she opened the Tucke 
Business College in a room of her home, with a 
enrollment of three pupils. Her patience an 
sympathy were exhibited when one student wh: 
could not pay wanted to enroll. Mrs. Tucker 
was determined to help youth succeed. She ac- 
cepted the girl’s plea to do sewing and domestic 
work for tuition. She advertised the school i: 
the St. Louis Argus and other Negro news 
papers throughout the country. Interested 
people enrolled and the number of students in- 
creased each vear, so that she soon had to us 
the entire first floor of her three-story home for 
the school. To date, Tucker Business Colles: 
has expanded to the extent that a branch has 
been opened in East St. Louis, Illinois. 

Tucker graduates became known for ther 
efficiency and calls came rapidly for them. Th: 
first commercial classes in the following school 
were taught by Tucker graduates: Douglas 
High School. Columbia, Missouri: Dougla: 
High School, Webster Groves, Missouri; For 
Smith, Arkansas, High School; and Oak Park 
High School, Laurel, Mississippi. They also fil 
positions in offices at Sumner and Vashon High 
Schools, Stowe Teachers’ College, Homer Philips 
Hospital. as well as in the offices of lawyers anc 
religious institutions of St. Louis. 

The October 1943 issue of the Urban League 
Bulletin, published by the Urban League of St 
Louis, says: “The war has given opportunities 
to Negro girls as stenographers and clerks in 
unusual numbers. This is reflected by the u”- 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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By VERNA ARVEY 


HERE are people who have, as the saying 

goes, pulled themselves up “by their own 

bootstraps.” Such a one is Beulah Wood- 
yd. Even today her fame is largely a word-of- 
mouth fame, spread more by those enthusiasts 
who have had direct contact with her work than 
py the printed word. It is not enough to say 
hat she is a fine artist, for there are many fine 
\egro artists. But she is unique in that she has 
sut knowledge of art to good use in the field 
x ethnology where there are few competitors. 
Her work is equally interesting to historian and 


it-lover. 
Born on a farm in Cook’s County, Ohio, 
und living a large part of her life among people 
wt devoted to artistic pursuits, Beulah Woodard 
zd no outward incentive to become a sculp- 
ress. As a matter of fact, she had to face an 
\der generation which insisted that the only 
glace for a colored person in America is in 
jomestic service. Never in agreement with that 
orecept, Mrs. Woodard nevertheless gave in, 
‘om time to time, for the sake of peace. During 
he time she worked as a maid, her thoughts 
umed toward art, and the small amount of 
work she was able to complete under the exist- 
ag conditions 
prought +oppor- 
unities to her 
inor. 
In her early 
school days. 
Beulah Wood- 
wd drew in- 
tead of learn- 
ng to spell. 
Today she has 
1 typewriter, 
out she laugh- 
ngly says it 
won't spell cor- 
ectly or erase, 
© it isn’t any 
zood either.’ 
When_ she 
ittended 
Polytechnic 


by Her Own Bootstraps 


an architect's career. This career never materi- 
alized, but all that she learned in preparation 
for it meant much to her later. The year 1926 
found her at work in the dressing room of the 
Ship Cafe in Southern California, disliking the 
work, but knowing no escape. Sometimes there 
wasn’t much tor her to do, and her naturally 
active mind objected to boredom. Finally, to 
help the time to pass, she began to “mess around 
in clay.” As soon as she discovered that the por- 
ter next door had an interesting face, she leaned 
out of her window and modeled him. An act- 
ress who frequented the cafe bought the little 
figure, then showed it to an opera singer who 
at once became enthused over the talent of the 
obscure maid and tried to persuade her to go to 
Europe to study. When Mrs. Woodard’s par- 
ents learned of the proposal, they objected 
strenuously, advancing all sorts of arguments to 
bolster their own opinions. At last the young 
artist was completely discouraged. She did not 
even keep her appointment with the opera singer 
to talk over the opportunity that had been of- 
fered to her. 

For some time after that she was despondent. 
In Chicago, she became gravely ill. Then, in 
1928 she married Brady Woodard. That marked 
the beginning of a new life and renewed hope 
for an artistic career. 

Again in Los Angeles, Mrs. Woodard’s in- 

(Continued on Page +2 


High School in 
lsAngeles, 
she studied ar- 

hitectural 
lrawing, to pre- 
vare herself for 


Beulah E. Woodard at work in her Los Angeles studio 
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We Who 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
1133 Broadway, New York 
September 9, 1945 
Dear Mr. Gotshal: 

With this letter | am_ presenting to you 
checks in the total amount of $755.00 as a con- 
tribution from a committee of 77 Negro Amer- 
icans to the United Jewish Appeal. Our com- 
mittee has no formal title, neither is this contri- 
bution the result of any special campaign. 
Many of those sharing in this effort have con- 
tributed before and will contribute again to the 
cause of suffering Jewry overseas. We wish, 
however, to make this special expression of the 
deep sympathy felt by members of our race for 
a people whose extremity of anguish is un- 
matched in the history of modern civilization. 

Daily we read with growing horror of th 
ruthless savagery unleashed against helpless 
Jews in Nazi-occupied Europe. We who have 
known deprivation and suffering in our native 
land, America, stand aghast at the maniacal 
fury and bestial atrocities practiced against the 
Jewish people by Hitler and his foul associates. 
Those crimes of Nazi leadership constitute one 
further reason why Negroes must remain whole- 
heartedly committed to this war until the last 
vestige of Nazism is driven from the earth. 

Negroes share the tremendous debt which 
the world owes to the descendants of Israel 
for your scholars and soldiers, scientists and 
judges, teachers and workers have enriched the 
living of every nation on the globe. But as Ne- 
groes we owe a sper ial debt to those Jews of 
great spirit who have through the years brought 
such important material and moral support to 
the cause of Negro advancement and interracial 
understanding. 

The contribution which our committee makes 
to the United Jewish Appeal is not so much 
an acknowledgment of that debt as it is a reaf- 
firmation of our conviction that we are under 
one God, one people united in one cause. May 
this small gift stand as additional testimonial to 
the bond of friendship that must grow between 
two peoples with a glorious history, and a still 
more glorious future. 

Sincerely yours, 
LESTER B. GRANGER 
Mr. Sylvan Gotshal, President. 
United Jewish Appeal, 
New York Division, 
60 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 
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WEIL, GOTSHAL & MANGES 


Attorneys at Law 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


September 11, 1945 


\lr. Lester B. Granger, 
Executive Secretary, 
National Urban League, 
133 Broadway, 

New York, N. Y. 


var Mr. Granger: 


It may be the familiar sound of a step upon 
he stairs; it may be a sunset on the St. Law- 
nee, or a tree against a moonlit sky, or the 
ist gurgled world of your first-born, or... a 
etter from a friend, but there comes a time in 
he life of almost every human being when 

me simple act strikes a cord which brings out 
ne fullest harmony of human understanding. 
Your letter forwarding to me, as the President 

{ the United Jewish Appeal of New York, a 
wbstantial gift which has been contributed vol- 
intarily to this fund by a committee of 77 
Negro Americans, constituted such a moment 


na mv life. 


It did not require the utter madness of Hit- 
crian philosophy to make me realize early in 
life the utter falsity of any doctrine of 
superiority of one race of human beings over 
' ther. Some Americans are superior to other 
\mericans primarily because of the way they 
nduct themselves: some Negroes are superior 
other Negroes: some English are superior to 
ther English: some Jews are superior to other 
lews: ves, even some Germans are superior to 
ther Germans, but it is a downright complete 
nd devilish falsehood to say that any one group 
sa class of human beings is superior innately 
any other group by reason of their race, creed 

r color. That ineffable Artist, God, when He 
vainted man on the canvas of life will, I am 
sure, forgive me when I say that He used colors 
aly to bring out the -beauty of the different 
species, the same as the human artist in his 
veking after beauty uses color to attract the 
human eye. The sky is over us all, and all of 
us alike plod our weary way through life on the 


Deprivation.... 


same kind of two weary legs, and only if we 
learn to support the other at times of exhaus- 
tion can all of us ever hope to reach the heights 


quer. 


which I am sure that He intended us to con- 


The child in Palestine who is able to close 
his eyes in safety as a result of your gift, or the 
refugee in Lisbon who has been able to save his 
life and the lives of his family from sure death 
in a Polish concentration camp, or the refugee 
here in America who has made himself a useful 
citizen—all of these do not ask the color or the 
creed of those who have assisted them in time 
of trouble. They recognize only that the gifts 
came from fellow-men who wish to help fellow- 
men less fortunate at the moment. 


The act of your group is a thrust at the heart 
of the false philosophy of the Nazis, just the 
same as is the bayonet of the Russian on the 
eastern front, or the bomb from the English 
flier over Berlin, or the grenade from the hand 
of an American soldier on the battlefront. It is 
voluatary and unsolicited acts like these which 
will ultimately destroy that doctrine once and 
forever. Such a philosophy is vicious and no 
group of men can ever know when it will be 
used against them if they happen to be caught 
in a position of temporary disadvantage or 


weakness. 


The philosophy of equal nights for all men 
.o marvelously embodied in our own government, 
is marching assuredly toward victory and in 
that victory the greatest opportunity ever offered 
to man is presented to wipe away forever these 
outworn and macabre tenets of humanity. Lin- 
coln’s Emancipation Proclamation was the first 
step toward the goal, but it only represented 
the emancipation of men’s bodies and the time 
has now come to go further and emancipate 
their souls from such false notions. Only then 
will all men be able to walk over the earth 
among the trees and the green grass and the 
growing corn in peace and harmony and enjoy 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness to the 
fullest extent. 


In grateful acceptance. 
Sincerely yours, 
SYLVAN GOTSHAL, 
Pres. U. J. A. of N. Y. 
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Welder 


® By LILLIAN JONES 


HEN vou have a lot of work to do 
vou try to think of the simplest and 

quickest way to get it done.” That 
is Charles Henry Fletcher's straightforward 
manner of accounting for his origination of a 
device for welding insulation clips, for which 
he received the War Production Board’s “Cer- 
tificate of individual merit’—the first employee 
of his company, and the first Negro in the 
United States to be so honored. 

Charles Fletcher is quiet, modest, just twenty- 
four years of age, and he insists that his appli- 
ance isn’t anything that couldn’t have been orig- 
inated by anyone—if they had just happened to 
think of it. According to officials of the Moore 
Dry Dock Company in Oakland, California, 
where he works, his idea has speeded up 
this type of welding job by four hundred per- 
cent! 

Long before the day when as a welder at 
Moore’s he was assigned the tiresome job « 
welding insulation clips, Fletcher had known 
what it was to have a lot to do and to seek the 
“simplest and quickest way” of fulfilling his job. 

Fletcher was born, grew up and went to 
school in Danville, Illinois. In nearby Bloom- 
ington he secured his first job—as an apartment 
house janitor. Often without help he had to do 
all the routine daily cleaning required in an 
eight-story apartment building, as well as major 
periodic cleaning tasks. such as washing all the 
window screens. 


His First Speed-Up Device 


A thorough and scrupulous worker, he soon 
decided that something more than muscle power 
would be needed if he was to do his work well, 
and finish it within the required time. He found 
many ways of cutting corners—but not by doing 
slovenly work. From childhood he had ex- 
hibited an interest in mechanics (beginning as 
many small boys do with taking clocks apart). 
And this aptitude he had developed during his 
high school years in manual training classes, as 
well as in his small workship at home. So his 
means of getting much work done with speed 
and efficiency was to contrive some mechanical 
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Charles Henry Fletcher, 


Photo, courtesy of the “Mooreshss 
Mariner,” company newspaper of th, 


Dry Dock Co 


A posed photograph of Charles Henry Fletcher, appear 
ing without gloves and leather clothing which he would 
don for an actual welding operatior 
device to help reduce the amount of time an 

labor involved. 

The manner in which Fletcher solved the 
screen washing problem is typical. They ha 
always been washed by hand—first with soap- 
suds to get rid of the dirt--then rinsed with 
clear water. There were scores of screens an 
this method took a long time. Fletcher thought 
there ought to be some easier way of doing that 
chore. Thought given to the problem resulted ir 
his devising a “screen washer” -a stiff brust 
attached to a hose, connected with a faucet 
Thus he could scrub, wash and rinse the screens 
in one operation, doing as good a job as had 
formerly required two-thirds more time and 


labor. 
Decides to Be a Welder 


He had been working at the apartment house 
two years when he learned that the Normal 
University in Bloomington had begun classes 
to train workers for the country’s expanding 
war industries. Since he had a wife and twe 
children to support, giving up his job to take 
the training was out of the question. Conse- 
quently when he decided in June 1942 to en- 
roll for the class in welding, he knew he had 2 
difficult schedule ahead. For three months he 
worked from five o'clock in the morning until 
five in the afternoon, then attended classes from 
six o'clock until midnight. 

At the end of August, when the training had 
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xen sausfactorily completed, Fletcher realized 
ne would have to leave Bloomington to secure 
a job as a welder. There are only two industrial 
plants 17 the town, and neither of them required 
welders. 

He chose shipbuilding as the industry in 
which he would practice his craft, and Cali- 
fornia’s Bay region as the place to go. The dis- 
rrict’s tremendous shipbuilding industry is well 
publicized throughout the country, and welders 
are among its most needed craftsmen. More- 
over, in this industry the welder can receive 
varied experience in his craft, for shipbuilding 
requires many types of welding procedures. 
Here, Fletcher decided. he would have an op- 
portunity to show what he could do. 


He arrived in Oakland at the end of October 
1942. He found a place to stay in “West” Oak- 
land- the area in which the Negro population 
ff the citv is concentrated. He had intended to 
rest for a few days before looking for work, but 
curiosity got the best of him when on the morn- 
ing after his arrival he looked out of his window 
and saw hundreds of people going to work. He 
decided to follow them. 


The crowd of workmen led to the Moore Dry 
Dock Company, Oakland’s longest established 
shipyard, situated at the foot of Adeline Street. 
The Moore Dry Dock Company has taken ad- 
vantage of its accessibility to the “West” Oak- 
land residential district, and has pioneered in 
hiring Negro workers in many crafts. Repair 
work is done in the “Old” or East Yard as 
well as construction of new ships for the Mari- 
time Commission. The “New” or Navy Yard 
also known as the “West” Yard) specializes in 
new construction for the Navy. 

When Charles Fletcher stopped in at Moore’s 
employment office and made application for 
work, he was urged to begin immediately. Aban- 
doning his plans for a rest he became an em- 
ployee at Moore’s the second day after his ar- 
rival. Hired as a trainee. he is now a certified 
journeyman welder, having taken and credita- 
bly passed the stiff Navy test for certified weld- 
ers. This means that he is qualified to work on 
special “certified” jobs which require a high de- 
gree of welding skill. 


Demonstrates Inventive Ability 


The device for speeding up the welding of in- 
sulation clips demonstrates again Fletcher's ap- 
proach to any job he has—do it well, quickly, 
and easily. There are literally thousands of 


these clips (more familiarly known to the work- 
ers as “hairpins” ) which must be secured to the 
ship’s bulkheads in all places where insulation 
is to be installed. Welding them was a tedious 
job. The welder had to bend down, pick up a 
clip, hold it with one hand, while using his weld- 
ing stinger with the other. Since “hairpins” are 
made of thin, galvanized metal, care must be 
taken to avoid melting them with too hot a 
line. 

A few hours of this was enough to convince 
Charles Fletcher that there ought to be a better 
way of doing the job. His solution was simple 
and practicable. He fitted a piece of copper 
pipe over the end of a welding stinger’s tip, put 
one of the clips in the end of the tube, and 
touched it to the bulkhead. [he clip stuck. All 
that was necessary then was to have it tacked 
securely by a welder. Fletcher’s idea utilized 
two simple, well known facts: that copper is a 
good conductor of electricity, and that because 
the entire ship is grounded, any time a stinger 
attached to a line carrying electricity strikes a 
metal part of the ship, an arc is struck. With 
the device invented by Charles Fletcher one 
man can keep several welders busy, for the clips 
can be put up, ready to weld, faster than a good 
welder can tack them. 

Working at night (on the graveyard shift) 
Fletcher noticed how often the drop lights 
which the welders use to examine their work 
would burn out because of the hot metal splash- 
ing against them. Changing the bulbs takes 
time and their replacement is expensive. Put- 
ting his inventive ability to work on this prob- 
lem he has created a special light for welders, 
which will be protected by the same kind of 
heavy glass used in welders’ hoods: The glass 
can take a great deal of punishment, and if it 
is broken is easily replaced. The cost is only a 
fraction of that of a light bulb. Fletcher has 
applied for a patent on this invention, and hopes 
to be able to interest some manufacturer in pro- 
ducing it. 


Although he says that he will keep welding 
until the war is over, Fletcher is interested in 
plastics, and reads all he can find about this rel- 
atively new industry. If he does get an oppor- 
tunity to work in this field, the manufacturer 
who employs him will be wise to give him 
plenty of work to do—for in seeking a simpler, 
easicr way to accomplish what he is asked to 
do, Charles Fletcher undoubtedly will devise 
something which will increase production while 
saving time. labor and material. 
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USINESS was pretty slow. Mr. Flynn, a 
short man in charge of New Fiction and 
Biography indulged in desultory conver- 
sation with Mr. Mosby, a shorter man in charge 
of Travel, Garden and Sportiag books. Each 
was what is known in the trade as a bookman. 
Their eves, mildly predatory, were on the front 
door. The wind blew particularly hard and the 
door squeaked open a few inches in false alarm. 
started forward in helpless competition. 
Then they recovered their poise and resumed 
conversation, 
“Wind's blowing 
Mosby said. 


something terrible’ Mr. 


“Must be coming from the north.” Mr. Flynn 
said, 

Che door squeaked open again. They were 
not fooled this time and wiselv held their ground 
Phey turned lacoaic smiles on each other. Mr. 
Mosby's face gradually became embittered 

“That's the trouble with these doors,” he said 

Mr. Flynn changed the subject. 

“That new Katherine Coe Smiley book ought 
to have a good sale.” he said. 

“Judging from her last one.” Mr. 
said weightily, “ves.” 


Mi 


The door opened and a woman came in. 
Negro, tall, something more than attractive. 
beautiful. Mr. Flynn and Mr. Mosby moved 
toward her at a speed considerably under aver- 
age for them. When she stopped before a tabk 


of 25-cent paper books, they came to a dead 
halt. Their eves met and said: “Your cus- 
tomer.” 


Posthaste they retreated to their former posi- 
Despair disguised came into their fea- 
tures when she selected one of the 25-cent voi 
imes and browsed in their direction. Mr. Flynu 
and Mr. Mosby stiffened in the knowledge that 
one of them must make the sale. Honor forbade 
actual flight. 

She bore The front suddenly 
opened in salvation for one of them. Like a 
shot, Mr. Mosby went to welcome his redeemer. 


tions. 


down. door 


“How do vou do, sir! Something in a goo? 


book ?” 

“Say, do you folks handle sporting goods?” 

“Sporting goods? No. I’m sorry, no sporting 
goods.” 

“That’s funny. A fellow was telling me you 
did.” 

“No. No sporting goods.” 

Mr. Mosby shook his head, dismissing the 
customer, and looked out the corner of his eye. 
He saw Mr. Flynn reduced to making the paltry 
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nterlude in 


A Book Shop 


° By J. F. POWERS 


transaction. The door opened agam and Mi 


Mosby charged. 

Mr. Flynn returned from the cashier 
galled to see Mr. Mosby into 
customer, selling a $3.50 biography right off his 
Fivnn’s, table. Mr. Flynn thrust the change int 
her hand and presented the 25-cent book u: 


come 


wrapped. She looked curiously at it a moment 


and put it in her handbag 

Guilty, Mr. Flynn explained: “We nev 
wrap small purchases on account of the papet 
shortage.” 

“That's all right.” she smiled. 
right in my bag. Is it severe?” 


can put 


“What?” 
“The paper shortage ? 
“Oh, ves, ves indeed.” Mr. Flynn bus 


himself with straightening books. He slamme: 
them noisily together and put them back wher 
they had been. She walked toward the door 
stopping at Current Events. 

Mr. Flynn and Mr. Mosby stood togeth: 
again, ready to serve, waiting, eyes on the door 

“I sold a book off your Biography table,” M: 
Mosby confessed. “I saw you were busy with « 
customer.” 

“Sure, what’s wrong with that?” Mr. Flynn 
absolved him. “That's what they're there for 

While Mr. Mosby concentrated on the froni 
door, Mr. Flynn gave himself up to higher ad- 
venture. His blue eyes, wise in the ways of th: 
world, followed her. She had just left Current 
Events with a book under her arm and would 
bear watching. She lingered disturbingly at 
New Fiction. Mr. Flynn noted her handbag 
was large enough to conceal a novel. She paged 
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a book and finally left it on the table 


ith the one she had ‘brought from Current 
rents. She proceeded to Biography. 

Mr. Flynn stepped briskly to New Fiction, 
order there and placed the Current 
proper environment. He 


Mr. Mosby. 


Phe nerve of these people.” he said. 


estort 
hook its 
ik his stand with 


Events 


[sow it!’ Mr. Mosby said omnisciently. 
Mr. Flynn found no peace. For, carrying a 
iography, she came back to New Fiction. She 
around on the table and at last turned 


I left two books here, she said. 


Mr. Fivnn 


Very sullen about the whole thing, 
ver to have it out with her. 


Did vou want to buy them?” he asked 


thought might, but torgotten 


they were now.” 


what 


Flynn was ripely all smiles and quickh 


luced the two books 


Why, ves, these are the ones.” she said 
| never forget a tithe” Mr. Flynn said. “Yo 
afford to this business.” he adde 
She opened another book. “Is that so?” sh 
aquired. It was not certain whether he was 
heiag pampered or ignored Mr. Flynn could 


t stand the suspense. 

‘Now here is a truly great book.” he 
wt. picking up the nearest at hand. “An unusual 
French and 


blurted 


tors of settlers at the time of the 
Indian War.” 

She took the book from him, glanced at the 
title, the jacket blurb, and put it aside. “I'm 
fraid that won't do. But I will take this one.” 

‘Yes, [I'm so glad you did.” Mr. Flynn said 
warmly. “I was about to recommend it.” There 
was a Momentary lapse. 

‘You were 2” she said with rather too much 
wonder in her voice, disconcerting Mr. Flynn. 

tut he did not give up. All in all, he 
loing splendidly now. She was agreeable to at 
least a third of the truly great books he recom- 
mended. Mr. Mosby became interested and. 
knifing between her and Mr. Flynn, said: 

“How about something in biography ?” 

Mr. Flynn took the book from Mr. Mosby 
and had to reach in front of him for another. 
“Excuse us, Mosby.” Outmaneuvered, though 


was 


only a little discouraged, Mr. Mosby drew off 
to a safe distance. It was only a strategem. He 
soon returned with just the book for her. To 
Mr. Flynn’s chagrin, she seemed more impressed 
hb, Mr. Masby’s recommendations. She would 


listen to Mr. Mosby where she was curt or in- 
different to Mr. Flynn. 

The telephone rang in their section of the 
store. Immediately there ensued a war ol 
nerves. They stood on either side of her, feet 
planted in the floor, heads slowly revolving like 
searchlights, their anguished eves combing the 
store in exasperation for each other. This fail- 
ing, the, both tried a: “Do vou mind getting 
that?” It was a deadlock. The ringing per- 
With a sigh, Mr. Fivnn gave wav. 

“Sporting books!" he announced tn restrained 
glee a moment later. “For Mr. Mosby.” 
Reluctantl Mr. Mosby went to the telephone. 
Mr. Flynn rejoined her with a vengeance. 


sisted, 


vou. 


“Well, well. how are we getting on here _ 
he said. 

She said nothing. The sale was assuming 
tremendous proportions. There were  book- 
stacked hich Imtwe pile s. Other clerks from the 
hinterlands of Foreign. Art and Technical wer 
estimating § at polite distance Mr Flynn 
hustled ever faster Mr. Mosby, ostensibly at 
least, had given up the ghost The telephone 
rang again in their section. Mr. Flynn waved 
careless hand at it Mr. Mosby. seeming: 
tamed. answered dutifulls 

“Telephone. Mr Fisnn'” he sang 


brightly. “Mrs. Hutchinson in Druid Hills woul 
like a nice English story- 
Going to the telephone. Mr 
Mosby and heard him sav tw 
the phone 


Fivnn passed Mr 
her, “One of Mr 


Flynn's old customers is or It always 


takes ages to satisfv her. Now here's a grand 
treat in Travel.” 

Gloomily. Mr ¥vested to Mrs 
Hutchinson. Twice he came over to New Fic- 
tion and selected a dozen innocuous titles. Eact 


break Mr 


he assured her he would not be 
phone. She did not reply. Mr 
confidently at her oblivious of 
and rapt ia recommending 


Mosby's spell, 
at the tele- 
stood 


Flynr 


time, endeavoring t 
Mosby 
Mr 


side. 


Mr. Flynn protested to the telephone. “I 
know you like a nice English story, Mrs. Hutchin- 
I'm sorry about 7VAis Passtonate Land, but 
the reviews were all good. Yes, we'll certainls 
pick it up tomorrow. I don’t for the life of me 
see how, uh, what you say could have been in 
the book. Mrs. Hutchinson. As I sav. the re- 
views were excellent on the In fact. I 
don’t see how that part escaped the censorship. 
Right in there, vou say, imagine. in black and 
white. .. . 

Mr. Flynn listened to Mrs. Hutchinson and 
clucked periodically, “You don’t say, vou don’t 
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mean to say.” He watched them at New Fiction 
like a wistful hawk. There were three piles of 
books now. The end could not be far off. He 
could see Mr. Mosby being jolly, a bad sign, 

preening himself, preparing for the kill. . . . 

Mr. Flynn grew frantic. 

“One moment, Mrs. Hutchinson, I most cer- 
tainly did not tell you I'd read the book myself ! 
I’m sending you Blue Banners Flying, Laura 
Steele and O Blessed Day! Return them at our 
expense if dissatisfied !’’ He slammed down the 
telephone and rushed over to New Fiction. 

“Do you deliver?” she was asking Mr. Mosby. 

“Thank you, sir!” Mr. Flynn breezed, ex- 
cluding Mr. Mosby neatly. “I'll just finish wait- 
ing on my customer now if you please. Yes, of 
course, we deliver—anywhere in the city! Much 
obliged, Mosby.” 

Mr. Mosby, beaten, walked away and Mr. 
Flynn became calm. Deliberation flowed into 
his manner. He scrutinized the piles of books. 
He showed real concern when he said: 

“Don’t want any duplications, do we?” 

“When will they be delivered?” she asked. 
“IT must have them at once.” 

“Well, of course, that all depends where 
they’re going.” 

“The Greystone.” 

“The Greystone?” Mr. Flynn caught his 
breath and considered. “Today—if you’re sure 
it’s the Greystone Hotel.” 

“The Greystone Hotel,” she repeated evenly. 

“T see,” Mr. Flynn said blindly. 

“Do you have a pen?’ she asked. “ I want to 
write a check.” 

Discreetly, Mr. Flynn fidgeted, playing for 
time to think over this new development. She 
regarded him patiently, distantly amused. 

“Right over here,” Mr. Flynn said with de- 
cision and led her to a desk. She asked the 
amount of the sale and he told her. 

“Ts there a delivery charge?” 

“Oh, no, we assume that.” 

He took the check from her, glanced at it and 
walked with it in stiff excitement to the cashier’s 
cage. “Look! Look at the name on that check! 
She’s staying at the Greystone!” 

The cashier had already spotted her. “At the 
Greystone! Why she’s colored!” The cashier 
seized the check. “The famous opera singer!” 

The cashier signaled wildly to Miss Cowan in 
Juveniles. Miss Cowan, came running, stared 
madly at the check, fingered it in ecstasy and 
was perfectly amazed. She beckoned to Miss 
Klein-in Periodicals. Even the intellectual Mrs. 
Kimball in Lending Library, nose in the wind, 
came along too. All were perfectly amazed. 
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It was better than a movie star. 

Mr. Channing in Poetry, Music and Drama 
Humor and Inspiration, a pessimist, scorned 
them all, telling Mr. Mosby he knew who it wa 
all the time. “But do I go around like a chicken 
with its head cut off?” It might interest M; 
Mosby to know he had a biography of the singe, 
in his stock. 

“You have! Where is it?” Mr. Mosby cried 
Coldly, Mr. Channing pointed to it among the 
music books. Mr. Mosby in delicious frenzy 
took the biography from the shelf and brought 
it over to Mr. Flynn at the cashier’s cage. 

“Look!” he exclaimed. “Get her to sign it!” 

Mr. Flynn was too excited. “Do you think | 
should! Do you think she would!” 

“If vou don’t,” Mr. Mosby threatened, “I 
will!” 

Mr. Flyna, holding the biography so that her 
picture on the jacket was visible, approached 
her at the desk. Mr. Mosby followed close be- 
hind. 

“Your book,” Mr. Flynn said. “We have 
your book here.” He placed it on the desk 
before her. 

“Yes, I’ve seen it.” 

“I wonder if you’d mind signing it for me.” 

“Not at all.” She opened the book and picked 
up the pen. “By the way, did you read it?” 
she asked, looking into Mr. Flynn’s blue eyes 

Mr. Flynn, taken by surprise, covered up 
nicely. “Oh, yes. A truly great book! I en- 
joyed it immensely. Magnificent!” 

She laughed disconcertingly. “My!” Mr 
Flynn blushed for some reason. She was about 
to autograph the book when Mr. Mosby spoke 

“Maybe she could be persuaded to write 
something personal on the flyleaf, Flynn.” Her 
fingers loosened on the pen and, smiling faintly, 
she contemplated Mr. Flynn’s blue eyes. “Since 
you enjoyed the book so much, as you say, 
Flynn, she might be willing to do it,” Mr 
Mosby added. There was a deadly silence. 

“Would you?” Mr. Flynn had to say. 

“Gladly.” She asked him his first name and 

then inscribed something personal to him. The 
other clerks, who had gathered in a pious circle, 
crowded around Mr. Flynn to see what she had 
written. All except Mr. Channing in Poetry, 
Music and Drama, Humor and _ Inspiration, 
who muttered to himself and took down a copy 
of Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations and tried to 
find something about Fame and Gold o’ercom- 
ing All. And Mr. Mosby who, smiling now, 
went over to tell Channing that poor Flynn 
would have to buy the book now. 
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Sam 


» By HENRY KOLIN 


kb stood at the sink rinsing ‘the Erlen- 
H meyer flasks and as I stole an uneasy 
glance at his expressionless face, he 
raised his head and caught my eye. There was 
uch a quiet dignity and imperturbability in his 
look that I flushed and hurried my eyes away. 

Yet it was absurd. Why should I be em- 
parrassed at his having caught me regarding 
him? When I assigned him his daily chores 
why should I do so with such outward calm and 
asual matter-of-factness, yet with an inward 
tremor? After all, I was the senior chemist, he 
was but a laboratory helper. I was the man of 
brains, he but the menial cleaning up after me. 
| was a white man; he was a Negro. 

Sam-—that was his name—-had come to us 
several weeks ago and we considered ourselves 
fortunate to have him. His predecessors had 
ome and gone in bewildering and rapid suc- 
ession. Inevitably, after a short stay, the army 
of an aviation plant would reach out and claim 
sur bottle-washer. Just before Sam there had 
been a young boy of seventeen, a restless youth 
chafing at a dull and tedious task. Wanderlust 
claimed him just as we were about to dismiss 
him for his chronic and unexplained absences. 
Then Sam had come, pitched nonchalantly into 
the accumulation of dirty bottles, jars, flasks 
and beakers, and remained with us. He per- 
formed the innumerable petty tasks without 
whose accomplishment a laboratory could not 
properly function with a willing alacrity, almost 
eagerness. Yet withal there was a quiet unruffled 
lignity, a serene grandeur about him while he 
worked. 

Sam’s presence had not disturbed me then. 
| had barely noticed him as he worked unob- 
trusively in the laboratory. It was only after the 
accident with the Lancaster grinder. . . . 

The Lancaster was our latest acquisition, a 
shining new piece of machinery, product of 
proud American workmanship and ingenuity. 
Hard pellets were fed between the steel rollers 
rotating in opposite directions and were pulver- 
ized into finer than one hundred mesh particle 
size, depending upon the setting. It was a beau- 
tiful efficient machine and we kept it scrupu- 
lously clean. like a new-born baby. 


Sam would clean this machine, whistling 
while he worked. He evidently liked the power 
and speed of those rotating rollers. In an attempt 
to clean too near the center of those revolving 
cylinders, Sam caught the forefinger of his right 
hand between the two rollers and before he 
could extricate it, had lost his fingernail. For- 
tunately, it was not a serious accident, yet as 
Sam stood there with the blood running from 
his finger while the plant nurse who had been 
hurriedly summoned worked rapidly to staunch 
the flow, the immobility never left his face. In 
fact, he almost smiled. And I glanced at the 
blood-—the bright red blood against his dark 
brown skin. 

It startled me. Through my head rushed the 
absurd thought that his blood was as red as 
mine! It seemed almost shameful, as if he had 
exposed his nakedness, that his blood should be 
so red. After all, his skin was black, what right 
had his blood being so red. His blood seemed 
to cover up, wash away, the color of his skin. 

And then as I turned away, I felt his eyes 
boring into my back. He was accusing me for 
his race and I had to defend myself. “My blood 
is as red as yours” he seemed to say. “My blood 
is as red.” And to myself, I was defending my- 
self, defending my race, even as I stared ahead. 
smiling stupidly, into vacant space. 

“But I am not responsible for your plight,” 
I thought. “I did not create it, nor do I seek to 
perpetuate it.” 

But his implacable cyes said 
you done to end it?” 

“I am a scientist,” I protested, “not a pro- 
fessional reformer.” 

“T am a human being.” 

“You are untrained, unskilled, a common 
laborer. You can only sweep floors and wash 
bottles.” 

“When did God deprive me of His children’s 
birthright 

I roused myself from my reverie. The band- 
aging of the finger had been completed. Sam 
was still smiling with quiet dignity, as if he were 
clairvoyant and had been reading my thoughts. 

Two days later, Sam was back at work. Yet, 
somehow, the old relationship of chemist and 
helper had vanished. I could issue orders with 
only outward assurance, but with no inner calm. 
My mood of self-castigation continued. Reason- 
ably or not, I shouldered the guilt for my race 
and felt that I had personally aggrieved Sam. It 
was as though I, personally, had deprived him of 
his freedom of opportunity and had restricted 
him and the innumerable other Sams to the 
menial and ignoble tasks of this world. 


“What have 
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Survey of the Months 


FRANCIS E. RIVERS ELECTED 
CITY COURT JUSTICE 


On November 2, 1943, Francis E. Rivers was elected 
a Justice of the New York City Court for a term of ten 
years. He was the candidate of both the Republican and 
the American Labor parties and defeated the Demo- 
cratic candidate by a large majority. Prior to the elec- 
tion, he had been appointed to the post by Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey, on September 13, to fill the unex- 
pired term of the late Justice James C. Madigan until! 
December 31. The post carries a salary of $17,500 and 
is the highest judicial office ever held by a Negro ir 
the State of New York. 

Born in Kansas City, Kan., in 1895, «4 son of the 
Rev. David Foote Rivers, a Baptist clergyman, and Mrs 
Silene Gale Rivers, Mr. Rivers was reared in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where his family moved in 1898 
He attended elementary and high schools in that city. 
entered Yale University in 1911 and received his A.B 
degree—and Phi Beta Kappa keyv-—in 1915. In 1917 
he attended officers’ training school at Des Moines, lowa 
and received a commission as first lieutenant. He went 
to France and saw active service in the Meuse-Argon: 
offensive and other campaigns 

On May 27, 1918, before leaving for France, he mar- 
ried Miss Lucy Ellen Miller 

After World War I, Mr. Rivers entered Columb. 
Law School, graduating in 1922. He was admitted to 
the New York Bar in January 1923 and practiced law 
for several years. In 1929 he was elected to the Assen 
bly of New York State, where he introduced bills to aid 
tenants and to set up a Tenth Municipal Court district 
in Manhattan, which would give Negroes a chance to 
have justices of their own in the Municipal Court. Thi: 
bill became a law, although Mr. Rivers failed to wit 
the election as a justice at that time. 

In 1932, 1936 and 1940 he represented the Negro 
Voters’ Division of the Republican National Campaie: 
in the East. 

In 1937 he was appointed an Assistant District At 
torney of New York County by District Attornes 
Thomas E. Dewey. He continued under District Attor 
ney Frank S. Hogan when Mr. Dewey was elected Gov- 
ernor until his appointment to fill the City Court post 


* * 


JAMES W. JOHNSON APPOINTED 
INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTOR 


James W. Johnson, an attorney of New York City, 
became Collector of Internal Revenue of the Third New 
York District, on October 27, 1943. Serving as Acting 
Collector since September 21, Mr. Johnson was nomin- 
ated by President Roosevelt for the post of Collector on 
October 25. The nomination, sponsored by Senators 
Robert F. Wagner and James M. Mead, was confirmed 
by the Senate two days later. 

Mr. Johnson was born at Asheville, N. C., in 1897, 
the son of James W. and Ella V. (James) Johnson. 
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James W. Johr 


Educated in the public school at Harrisburg, Pa, a 
the Manual Training and Industrial School at Borde 
town, N. J., he later attended the Academy of Howar 
University, Washington, D. C.. and graduated in th 
Class of 1917. He attended the College of the Cits 
New York until March 18, 1918 when he enlisted int 
Army and served in France with the American Exped 
tionary Forces. He served as private, corporal and « 
geant of Battery “F", 549th Field Artillery of the 92nd 
Division, commanded the Battery Detail of Specialist 
ind completed the orientation course at the Field A 
tillery School of Fire, La Courtine, Creuse, France. He 
xperienced combat service on the Marbache Sector ar 

the attack of the American Second Army on Met 

On his return to the United States he resumed bis 
law studies at the School of Law of New York Unive 
sity and graduated in the class of 1926 with the Deer 
of Bachelor of Laws 

After several years of private law practice, he w. 
appointed Chief Office Deputy Collector of the Thir 
New York Collection District in April 1939 Later |} 
was promoted to assistant to the collector. Completine 
specialized courses in Taxation, he received the Deere 
of Master of Laws from the School of Law of New 
York University in June 1940 

Active in community affairs, he served as Regiments! 
Adjutant of the 369th Infantry, New York Natior 
Guard, converted and redesignated 369th Coast Artil- 
lery (AA), from November 1933 to December 194°. 
under four Commanding Officers. 

Mr. Johnson is married and has been a resident of 
New York City since 1911. 
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in informal snapshot of Senator James M. Mead and 
i Chauncey M. Hooper, Commanding Officer of the 
Reet.. Coast Artillery (AA 


PAUL ROBESON 
AS OTHELLO 


Paul Robeson s portrayal of Othello in the Theatr 
ld presentation of the Shakespearean drama at the 
shubert Theater is widely acclaimed by dramatic critics 
the N. Y. Herald Tribune of October 20, Howard 
Barnes labeled Mr. Robeson’s interpretation as “ma 
stic.” He continued, “The Robeson performance is as 
uphant as the setting and action in which it un 
ids he brings dignity, warmth and terror to 
yart which has eluded many great actors Robesor 
as the figure, the force and the voice to reflect every 


the ill-fated Moor. 


spect of 


Paul Robeson has played Othello twice before in 
London in 1930 and more recently in summer theaters 
this country. However, this is the first time on Broad 


way that a Negro actor has appeared in the role. 


Supporting Mr. Robeson are Jose Ferrer as lago, Uta 


Hagen as Desdemona and Margaret Webster as Emilia 


In the December 1945 issue of Theatre Arts, Rosa- 
ond Gilder says: “Mr. Robeson brings to it... . the 
obility of his presence, his understanding of the role, 
his grave, deep moving voice. His Othello is a massive 
reature, physically powerful with the gentleness that 
often accompanies great strength. He expresses well the 
simplicity, even the guilelessness, that Shakespeare so 


learly defines. .. . 


This Theatre Guild presentation of “Othello,” direct- 
d by Margaret Webster, has surpassed the record run 


n America. 


SENATOR MEAD PRAISES 
NEGRO SOLDIERS 


Uncle Sam’s Negro soldiers were praised by Senator 
James M. Mead of New York, who recently returned 
from a foyty-thousand mile trip around the world on a 
Senate Committee investigation of the American mili- 
tary theaters. 

Senator Mead visited Colone! Hooper's regiment 
while in the Pacific and was enthusiastic in his praise 
of the splendid work accomplished and the devotion 
to duty of the boys of the 369th Coast Artillery (AA) 

Senator Mead also paid special tribute to the work of 
the Seabees of the Navy, many of whom are cclored, 
for their patriotic service in the South Sea islands, 
where in the forward areas, they have constructed air- 
ports, landing strips, highways, and at the same time 
defended them from attack by the enemy. 

The Negro port battalions, with whom Senator Mead 
came in contact, were also commended for the splendid 
work they are doing in Africa and in the Middle East 
and also in the theater now under the command of 
Lord Mountbatten. 

“Engineering regiments, many of them colored troops, 
are doing splendid work in building military highways 
under most precarious circumstances, oftentimes within 
the very shadow of the enemy's guns,” said Senator 
Mead. 

Colored anti-aircraft units are to be found in every 
American battlefront and they are deadly shots, much 
respected and feared by the enemy 

“The work of the colored boys generally in our Army 
and in our Navy is of the highest crder,” said Senator 
Mead. “They were praised by every supreme comman- 
der in every theater which we visited on our tour 
While in Calcutta, India, where disease and starvation 
are taking a terrible toll of the underprivileged natives, 
we spent considerable time looking over the work and 


(Official U. S. Army Photo) 


Hatches clear--Once the hatches are opened, soldiers 
begin removing cargo. 
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Lieut. Waeland P. Taylor 


stationed in this area. 


lish.” 


White, Comptroller, Union 
Theological Seminary; R. H. 
Holmes, Treasurer, Student 
Body; Charles Forman, Pres1- 
dent, Student Body; Commis- 
sioner Samuel J. Battle; Miss 
Margaret Eves, Head of Per- | 
sonnel of the National War 
Fund; Dr. Lewis P. Rolerfort, 
Director, Harlem-Riverside 
Committee; Mrs. Norma Gew- 
ertz, Executive Secretary, Rus- 
sian War Relief. (Back row), 
John Q. Adams, Treasurer, 
Harlem-Riverside Committee ; 
Richard Firth, Director, News 
Bureau, Union Theological 
Seminary; Mrs. Madeline L. 
Aldridge, Editorial Assistant, 
Opportunity Magazine. 
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the facilities of our colored port battalions who are 


“I found the boys in fine spirits, anxious of course 
about the folks at home, but first of all desirous of 
finishing the job they left the United States to accomp- 


Witnessing the Presentation. i 0 fl Al 
(Front row), Mrs. Louis 
Soshen, Financial Secretary, 
Russian War Relief; Charles 


OAKLAND FIRE DEPARTMENT APPOINTS 
FIRST NEGRO OFFICER 


Waeland P. Taylor, of Oakland, California, was ,». 
cently appointed a lieutenant in the Fire Departme,. 
of that city, the first Negro officer to be made in north. 
ern California. A native Californian, he has served i 
the Oakland Fire Department for 18 years as hessmen 
engineer, and now lieutenant. His unit is comprised 9° 
eleven Negroes, some of whom have a service record 0 
more than 23 years. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS DONATE 
TO HARLEM-RIVERSIDE COMMITTEE 


On November 29, students of Union Theologics 
Seminary, New York City, presented a check for $1,20 
to Commissioner Samuel J. Battle, chairman of the Har. 
lem-Riverside Committee of the National War Fund. 4- 
a brief ceremony at the Committee Headquarter; 
Charles Forman, president of the Seminary Studen: 
Body, presented the check to Commissioner Battle, wh 
in turn handed it over to Dr. Lewis P. Rolerfort, direc. 
tor. John Quincy Adams, treasurer of the Harlem-River. 
side Committee, will add this money to the General Wa- 
Fund. 


The Harlem-Riverside Committee covers the arez 
from 110th Street to 155th Street, from the Harlem tx 
the Hudson Rivers. Harlem's quota of the National Wa: 
Fund is $75,000. According to Dr. Rolerfort, director 
$40,000 had been raised as of December 8, 1943 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE NEGRO AND 
THE ARMY 


(Continued from Page.8 

to 14 percent of the personnel in Special Train- 
ing Units. They are doing as well as the whites 
in these units. This program will make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the reduction of illiteracy 
among Negroes in the South. The rudimentary 
training they receive will increase their useful- 
ness upon their return to civilian life. 

Police Brutality and Jim Crow Transportation 

The worst problems confronting the Negro 
sldier are violence by civilian police and in- 
adequate and unequal transportation facilities. 
Neither problem is peculiar to the Army. Ne- 
grocs have been the victims of police brutality 
ever since the enactment of the First Fugitive 
Slave law, and the legal fiction of separate but 
equal accommodations on common carriers 
never has existed in fact. But the Army is deep- 
ly concerned about both problems. And the 
Department of Justice and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have a responsibility in these 
matters. Wherever the life of a soldier is taken 
without due process of law, the Justice Depart- 
ment can prosecute under existing Federal civil 
rights statutes. The responsibility of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is to see to it that 
no carrier discriminate against Negro soldiers 
in interstate travel and that equal accommoda- 
tions are provided for Negro travelers in intra- 
state travel. 

Private Raymond Carr was a Negro mili- 
tary policeman. On November 1, 1942, he was 
posted on duty in the Negro section of Alexan- 
dria, Louisiana. Four troopers of the Louisiana 
State Police attempted to arrest him for the al- 
leged misdemeanor of using abusive language. 
He fled. Two of the troopers ran after him 
firing their pistols. Overtaking Carr, Trooper 
Dalton McCollum shot him. Carr died in the 
post hospital at Camp Livingston on November 
4, 1942. A Louisiana grand jury refused to in- 
dict McCollum. The Federal law making it an 
offense to kill a Federal officer was not appli- 
cable in this case. The Justice Department 
would not prosecute McCollum under the civil 
rights law which makes it a Federal offense to 
deprive a person of his life without due process 
of law. It considered the penalty provided by 
the statute ridiculous in the case of the wanton 
shooting of a soldier who was in uniform and 
on duty at the time. As a consequence of this 
case, the Secretary of War requested that exist- 
ing legislation be broadened so as to make it a 
Federal offense to assault or kill any serviceman. 
A bill to accomplish this is now pending in Con- 


gress. 
Army regulations provide that where non- 


commissioned officers of the first three grades 
travel individually, or are included in parties 
of nine persons or less, under orders, they are 
entitled at public expense to a lower berth in a 
standard sleeping car. In some instances Pull- 
man conductors have refused to honor Govern- 
ment transportation requests for such accommo- 
dations for Negro soldiers because of Jim Crow 
laws in Southern states. The position of the 
Army is that the refusal of a railroad to: honor 
such transportation requests is a clear violation 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. Moreover, in 
response to a request that appropriate steps be 
taken to prevent any further discrimination by 
the railroad or Pullman authorities against 
Negro soldiers traveling by rail on official duty, 
the Association of American Railroads replied 
that all railroads in states having segregation 
laws have issued instructions to their operating 
personnel that when they have a request for 
Pullman accommodations from a colored pas- 
senger, either civilian or military, for an inter- 
state journey, Pullman accommodations must be 
furnished him, if available. 

Additional coaches and buses as a means of 
lessening the aggravations under which Negro 
soldiers travel in Southern states present a more 
complex problem. The Office of Defense Trans- 
portation has indicated that it will do what it 
can to relieve deficiencies in this field. Within 
the limits of the available supply, ODT will fol- 
low a similar policy in considering Army re- 
quests for new motor equipment. The Army 
also is considering the use of its available motor 
equipment to relieve local transportation diffi- 
culties which may be a source of aggravation in 
connection with race tension in various areas. 


Can Work Well Together 


The Negro soldier is on the march. His situa- 
tion in the Army is very much improved. In 
every theater of war he is acquitting himself 
well. Secretary of War Stimson at one of his 
press conferences shortly after returning from a 
visit to Great Britain and North Africa said he 
had seen Negro and white troops in Britain 
working well together; that an engineer unit 
of Negro troops, which had served in Liberia as 
early as the spring of 1942, had performed very 
valuable work on construction and repair jobs 
at North African ports from which the invasion 
of Sicily was undertaken; that Negro quarter- 
master units did excellent work in preparation 
for the Sicilian invasion and some of them actu- 
ally were with the landing forces in Sicily; that 
Negro anti-aircraft units had performed their 
missions all through North Africa; and that the 
Ninety-ninth Pursuit Squadron, now based in 
Italy, was performing its mission creditably. 
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Local 


Akron, Ohio 
ASS’N FOR COLORED 
COMMUNITY WORK 
199 Perkins Street 
George W. Thompson,Exe=:. Sec'y 


Albany, New Yor 
"INTERRACIAL 


122 Second Street 
Lewis C. Bruce, Exec. Sec'y 
\nderson, Indiana 
NEGRO WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
1100 West 14th Street 
Robert E. Wilkerson, 
Exec. Sec'y 


Atlanta. ET 
ATLANTA JRBAN LEAGUE 
239 Auburn Avenue. N. FE. 
Mrs. Grace Townes Hamilton, 
Exec. Sec'y 


Baltimore, Maryland 
BALTIMORE URBAN LEAGUE 
2404 Pennevivania Avenve 

J. Harvey Kerns, Exec. Sec’y 


Boston, Massachurett 
BOSTON URBAN LEAGUE 
22 Whittier Street 
Seaton W. Manning, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Brooklyn, New York 
BROOKLYN URBAN LEAGUE 
105 Fleet Place 
Robert J. Elzy, Exec. Sec'y 


Buffalo, New York 
MEMORIAL CENTER AND 
URBAN LEAGUE, INC. 
155 Cedar Street 
William L. Evans. Exec. Sec’y 


Canton, Ohio 
CANTON URBAN LEAGUE 
819 Liberty Avenue, 8. E. 
John W. Crawford, Exec. Sec'y 


Chicago, Illinois 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
my South Wabash Avenue 
A. L. Foster, Exec. Sec'y 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
DIVISION OF NEGRO WELFARE 
THE COMMUNITY CHEST OF 
CINCINNATI AND HAMILTON 
COUNTY 
312 West 9th Street 
Arnold B. Walker, Exec. Sec’y 


Cleveland, Ohio 
CLEVELAND URBAN LEAGUE 
8311 Quincy Avenue 
Gecrge Washington, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Colnmbne, Ohio 
COLTUMRUS URBAN LEAGUE 
107 North Monroe Avenue 
Nimrod B. Allen, Exec. Sec’y 


Detroit. Michigan 
DETROIT URRAN LEAGUE 
606 East Vernor Hichway 
John C. Dancy, Director 


Englewood, New Jersey 
ENGLEWOOD URBAN LEAGUE 
34 E. Palisade Avenue 
Mre. Adelaide Cromwell Hill, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Urban Leagues 


Flint, Michigau 
URBAN LEAGUE OF FLINT 
415 Industrial Bldg. 
William RK. Valentine, Jr., 
Exec. Sec'y 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
WHEATLEY SOCIAL CENTER 
421 East Douglas Avenue 

John K. Ridley, 
Exec. Sec'y 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
BROUGH COMMUNITY ASSN 
554 Henry Street, N. W 
Edward Paul Simms, sr 
Sec'y 


Greenville, South Carolina 
Negro Division, 
REENVILLE COUNTY COUNCIL 
Temple Building 
125 Falle Street 
R. O. Johnson, Sec'y 


Kaneas Missou 
EAGUE “Or KANSAS 


1908 Vine Street 
Thomas A. Webster, Exec. Sec’y 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
LINCOLN URRAN LEAGUE 
2030 — T Street 
Clyde W. Malone, Exec. Sec’y 


\rkansas 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 
LITTLE ROCK 
914 Gaines Street 
Charlee Eason, Exec. Sec'y 


GREATER 


Los Angeles, California 
URBAN LEAGUE OF LOS 
ANGELES 
2510 South Central Avenue 
Floyd C. Covington, Exec 
Director 


Louisville, Kentuck 
LOUISVILLE URBAN LEAGUE 
606 West Walnut Street 
Robert E. Black, Exec. Sec’y 


Marion, India 
CARVER COMMUNITY CENTER 
600 West Tenth Street 
Miss Merle L. Thruston, 
Exec. Sec'y 


Massillon. Ohio 
MASSILLON URBAN 
113 Tremont Ave., 8. 
James T. Wardlaw, «4 Sec’y 


Memphis. Tennessee 
MEMPHIS URBAN LEAGUE 
546 Beale Avenue 
Benjamin F. Bell, Exec. Sec’y 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE URBAN LEAGUE 
Cor. N. 9th and W. Vine Sts. 
William V. Kelley, Exec. Sec’y 


Minneapolis. Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS URBAN LEAGUE 
240 South 4th Street 


New Orleans. 
NEW ORLEANS URBAN 
LEAGUE 
1010 Dryades Street 
Grady Farley, Ind. Sec’y 


New York Ci 
NEW YORE’ URBAN LEAGUE 
202 West 136th Street 
Edward 8. Lewis, Exec. Sec’y. 


Newark, New Jersey 
NEW JERSEY URBAN LEAGUE 
58 West Market Street 
Harold A. Lett, Exec. Sec’y 
Omaha, Nebraska 
OMAHA URBAN LEAGUE 
2213 Lake Street 
Raymond R. Brown, Exec. Sec'y 
Philadelphia, Pennsy!)vania 
ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATION 
1434 Lombard Street 
Wayne L. Hopkins, Exec Se 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 
PITTSBURGH 
1300 Fifth Avenue 
R. Maurice Moses, Exec. Sec 5 
Providence, Rhode Island 
PROVIDENCE URBAN LEAGU! 
433 Westminster 8t., Koom 14 
James N. Williams, 
Exec. Sec'y 
Richmond, Virginia 
RICHMOND URBAN LEAGUE 
112 W. Charity Street 
Wiley A. Hall, Exec. Sec’y 
St. Louis, Missouri 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 8T. LOUIS 
3017 Delmar Boulevard 
John T. Clark, Exec. Sec'y 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
ST. PAUL URBAN LEAGUE 
138 East 6th Street 
8. Vincent Owens 
Exec. Sec'y 
Seattle. Washington 
SEATTLE URBAN LEAGUE 
326 Railway Exchange Bide 
Second Avenue at Cherry 8&t 
Springfield. Illinois 
SPRINGFIELD URBAN LEAGUE 
234 South 15th Street 
William M. Ashby. Exec Sec y 
Springfield, Massachuretts 
DUNBAR COMMUNITY 
LEAGUE, INC. 
643 Union Street 
Dr. William N. DeBerry. 
Executive 
Tampa. Florida 
TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1615 Lamar Avennic 
George Sidney Miles, 
Exec. Sec'y 


Toledo, Ohio 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
COMMUNITY AS88'N 
201 Pinewood Avenue 
Clarence L. Thomas, Exec 
Director 
Warren. Ohio 
WARREN URBAN LEAGUE 
727 South Park Avenue 
Clarence A. Parham, 
Exec. 
Washineton. D 
WASHINGTON ‘URBAN LEAGUE 
1538 New Jersey Avenue, N W 
Mrs. Pauline Redmond Coggs. 
Exec. Sec’y 
Waterbury. Connecticut 
PEARL STREET NEIGHBOR 
HOOD HOUSE 
Cor. of Hopkins and Pearl St« 
Mrs. Leila T. Alexander 
Director 
White Plaine. New York 
wart PL URBAN 
AG 
240 Grove Street 
Miss Bertha Lee Herrington. 
Exec. Sec’y 
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ENGLEWOOD LEAGUE HAS NEW 
EXECUTIVE; NEW HEADQUARTERS 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J The Englewood Urban 
League last fall announced the appointment of a new 
secutive secretary and the opening of new headquarter. 

it 34 East Palisad: 


Avenue 


The new execu- 
tive is Mrs. Ad« 
laide Cromwell 
Hill, formerly of 
Washington D. C., 
who comes to En- 
glewood with an 
excellent back- 
ground. She is 
a member of the 
American Society 
of Sociologists, a 
cum laude eradu- 
ate of Smith Col 


lege, and holds 


Master's Dewre: 
in Sociology from 


the University of 


Pennsylvania 

i | addition, she has 

had two years 

tdelaide Cromuell Hal graduate study at 


Bryn Mawr. 
In February 1945, Hunter College, New York City 
sppointed Mrs. Hill as a lecturer in Anthropology and 
positier 


Negro Culture, the first Negro to hold such a 


at Hunter 


AKRON HONORS LEAGUE OFFICIAL 
FOR 25 YEARS OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


AKRON, OHIO. On November 9, more than 200 
Negro and white citizens attended a testimonial dinne: 
it the Mayflower Hotel honoring George W. Thompson, 


executive secretary of the Association for Colored Com 


munity Work, an affiliate of the National Urban League. 
for a quarter-century of social work 

graduate of Indiana 
1904, 


A native of Covington, Ind., 
University, Olympic games track competitor in 
former high school principal in Indiana and athletic 
director for the 370th Infantry in France in World War 
1, Mr. Thompson came to Akron in 1919 to work for 
the YMCA. Six years later he became executive secre 
tary of the Association for Colored Community Work 
He also has been an associate professor in the sociology 
department of Akron University. 

Speakers at the dinner for Mr. Thompson included 
Rev. Nobel S. Elderkin, pastor of First Congregational 
Church ; Rev. R. L. Robinson, Pastor of Bethel Temple : 
Jack Kidney of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.: L. L. 
Smith, treasurer of the B. F. Goodrich Co. and presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the Association for 


The Urban League News Front 


Colored Community Work; Charles W. Sciberling of 
Sciberling Rubber Co. and a member of the board of 
trustees of the Association for 17 years: H. T. Waller, 
YMCA secretary 25 years ago and Thompson's first 
\kron “boss”; William Fowler, vice president at Good- 
year Aircraft Corp.: Attorney Leon Gordie, and Mrs 
M. Fletches 
James E. Miller, chairman of the Association's board 
of directors, was master of ceremonies 
\mong the guests were John Wilson, personnel di- 
iector of the National Smelting Co. of Cleveland and 
several of this firm’s associates: J. Penfield Sciberling, 
president of Seiberling Rubber Co.; L. G. Tighe, vice 
president of Ohio Edison Co.; Jacob Zang, city relief 
director; Common Pleas Judges Stephen Colopy and 
«:. V. D. Emmons; Dr. Roy Pearce, Miss Heloise Hen- 
dershot, Red Cross secretary ; C. B. Alexander, president 
of the chamber of commerce ; Mser. Joseph O'Keefe of 
St. Mary's Church; M. P. Lauer, director of the Met- 
ppolitan Housing Authority, and Rabbi Alexander 
Mr. Thompson was presented with a diamond ring 
and a desk set from members of the board of directors 
ind board of trustees of the Association, and Mrs 
[hompson received flowers from officials of the Na 
tional Smelting Company 
fhe Akron Beacon Journal of November 10 carried 
n account and several photographs of the dinner, and 
on November 8 devoted an editorial to Mr. Thompson, 
part 
“More than any other one individual, George 
W. Thompson is responsible for the understanding 
and mutual trust which prevails between the white 


and Negro populations of the city of Akron. 


PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FORMS NEW 
DEPARTMENT 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—The Urban League of Pitts- 
burgh has been streamlining for wartime cffectiveness 
Its Education and Recreation Departments have bee: 
combined into a new department of Community Organ- 
ization, having a status comparable with that of its De 


partment of Industrial Relations 


Chamber of Commerce Sponsors 
interracial Group 

The Fall Issue of The Informer, a publication of the 
Urban League of Pittsburgh, states that: 

“At the request of the Urban League of Pittsburgh, 
the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce undertook the 
formation of a County-wide Inter-racial Group follow- 
ing racial disturbances in other cities. Under the chair- 
manship of Edward O. Tabor, a former member of the 
Urban League Board and one of the city’s recognized 
liberal leaders, a committee of more than one hundred 
and twenty-five outstanding citizens has adopted as its 
slogan ‘It Must Not Happen Here’ and has gone to 
work to see that a real program of racial understand- 
ing is projected into this community.” 
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N. Y. URBAN LEAGUE APPOINTS 
NEW INDUSTRIAL SECRETARY 


NEW YORK. N. Y.--George E. DeMar, former in- 
dustrial relations secretary of the Pittsburgh Urban 
League, accepted November 1, 1943, a similar position 
with the New York Urban League. In Pittsburgh he has 
a record of successful dealings with many firms, trade 
unions and community organizations, in addition to th: 
War Manpower Commission, the United States Em- 
ployment Service and the President's Committee on Fai: 
Employment Practice. 

The experience of the New York Urban 
been broadened 

practice of law in Ohio; membership in the Pittsburgh 
Personnel Association ; the Appeal Board of the Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance; the Labor Panel of the 
American Arbitration Association; the Pittsburgh As- 
sociation of Negro Sccial Workers: organizational work 
with the Negro Labor Committee of New York; the 
Packinghouse Workers’ Organizing Committee, as field 
representative ; and assistant to Herman Brickman, Im- 
partial Chairman of the Greater New York Laundry 
Workers’ Joint Board, as well as two stimulating years 
with the Pittsburgh Urban League as head of its Indus- 
trial Department. DeMar was elected president of the 
Industrial Secretaries Council at the Annual National 
Urban League Conference in Chicago. 

Articles and writings of DeMar have appeared in the 
Pittsburgh Courier, the Informer and Opportunity Ma- 
gazine. 

DeMar received his carly education in Ohio. He re- 
ceived his A.B. and LL.B. degrees from the Ohio State 
University in 1929. His wife, a United States Employ- 
ment Service Interviewer, is the former Roberta Ran- 
dolph of Richmond, Virginia. He has two children, 
Gloria and Yvonne, the latter a pre-social student at 
Hunter College, New York City 


League 


industrial secretary has through the 


PROVIDENCE SECRETARY URGES 
APPOINTMENT OF NEGROES TO 
POLICE AND FIRE DEPARTMENTS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—When the Bureau of Police 
and Fire of this city asked the City Council for a sus- 
pension of age or other restrictions governing appoint- 
ments to these departments on account of a critical man- 
power shortage, James N. Williams, executive secretary 
of the Providence Urban League, sent Acting Mayor 
William A. Cahir a telegram, urging the appointment 
of eligible and qualified Negro citizens. 

An account of this action appeared in the Evening 
Bulletin of Providence, October 22, 1943, as follows: 

“William’s telegram said that the ‘critical shortage of 
manpower’ causing the bureau to ask for a suspension 
of age or other restrictions ‘should cause the City Coun- 
cil to inquire of the Police Bureau the reason for its 
failure to make use of eligible Negro applicants for 
positions in the departments.’ 

“‘*Any renewal of restrictions ought to include the 
racial one which has kept Negroes out of the depart- 
ment,’ the communication stated. 

“In industry, manpower shortages have been relieved 
by increased use of Negro workers, the telegram point- 
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George E. DeMar 


ed out, adding that ‘the city of Providence should follow 
this fine example.’ 

“*At the present time not one Negro has an appoint 
ment to the fire or police department,’ it went on. ‘This 
un-American and un-democratic situation can be re 
lieved as well as the manpower shortage by use of 
qualified and cligible Negro citizens.’ 


NEW ORLEANS LEAGUE SECRETARY 
AIDS WAR BOND COMMITTEE 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—O. C. W. Taylor, chairman 
of the Negro Division of the Third War Loan Drive, 
states that Grady Farley, executive secretary of the New 
Orleans Urban League, rendered most efficient assist 
ance during the Drive. 

The committee itself was most successful, reporting 
the sale of bonds amounting to more than half a mil 
lion dollars. Mr. Farley served as liaison officer of the 
Office of Civilian Defense block leader plan with Miss 
M. D. Coghill, retired principal of the New Orleans 
Public School system. These two persons, according to 
the chairman, Mr. Taylor, were directly responsible for 
sales of more than $40,000. 


AIDS TRANSIT SYSTEMS SELECT 
NEGRO WORKERS; CONDUCTS 
PUBLIC BEHAVIOR CAMPAIGN 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The Chicago Urban League has 
been asked by the Chicago Motor Coach Company to 
select men to work as bus drivers and collectors. 

The employment of Negroes by the transportation sys- 
tems of Chicago is a recent change in policy. The Chi- 
cago Surface Lines and the Chicago Rapid Transit also 
are now using Negroes as motormen and conductors on 
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street cars and as trainmen, yardmen and collectors with 
the elevated lines. 

The Chicago League’s Department of Civic Educa- 
tion is conducting a campaign to improve work habits 
and public conduct. Urban League speakers have ap- 
geared before scores of workers and have given personal 
advice to all persons sent to jobs. Talks to the “man- 
on-the-street” from a cruising car have also been effec- 
tive. 

Its Department of Industrial Relations reports 47 

new firms added to the list of companies which are em- 
ploving Negroes for the first time. 
A. L. Foster is executive secretary of the Chicago 
Urban League ; Frayser T. Lane heads the Department 
of Civic Education and Howard D. Gould the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations. 


SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) EXECUTIVE 
NAMED TO GOVERNOR’S COMMITTEE 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS.- Dr. William N. DeBerry, 
executive of the Dunbar Community Leaguc, an Urban 
League affiliate, has been appointed by Governor Salton- 
stall to his committee formed for the purpose of investi- 


gating alleeed anti-Semitism in Boston and its environs 


NATIONAL OFFICE EXPANDS 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS STAFF 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—The National Urban League 
has set up an industrial laboratory in which the experi 
ences of hundreds of war industries now employing Ne- 
groes will be analyzed. The cooperation of management. 
labor, and government is being invited, and an exten- 
sive program of education is being developed. Julius A 
Thomas, director of the Department of Industrial Re- 
lations of the National Urban League, is in charge of 
the expanded program. All of the 48 affiliates of the 
League, located in as many cities, are actively partici- 
pating in this program, and more than 390 industrial 
plants have agreed to cooperate 


Specialists Added to Staff 

[he appointment of four additional staff persons in 
the Industrial Relations Department was announced re- 
cently by the League’s executive, Lester B. Granger 
Reginald A. Johnson and Alphonse Heningburg became 
field secretaries in this department on October 1. 

Mr. Johnson has had 15 vears’ experience in the 
Urban League and government employment, serving as 
executive secretary of the Atlanta League, as director 
of the Department of Industrial Relations of the Urban 
League of Pittsburgh, and on the staff of the National 
League as Washington, D. C., representative and acting 
director of the Workers’ Bureau. In the government 
service he has been Assistant Federal Director of the 
White-Collar and Skilled Negro Workers’ Survey, Senior 
Personnel Officer of the National Youth Administration, 
and Regional Chief, Minorities Activities, War Man- 
power Commission, Philadelphia. In returning to the 
League he brings a wide experience on a nation-wide 
hasis in dealing with the industrial problems of Negro 
wage-earners. 

Doctor Heningburg comes to the National Urban 
League on leave from the North Carolina College for 


Industrial Relations Staff. Seated, to +., Ann Tanney 

hill, Ruth Allen King, Julius A. Thomas, Director, Eliz- 

abeth Bowser, Marjorie Greene. Standing, Reginald A 
Johnson and Alphonse Heninghurg 


Negroes where he served as assistant to the president 
and later as head of the Department of Education. A 
graduate of Tuskeger Institute, he studied at Grinnell 
College as a four-year recipient of one of the ear.iest 
fellowships awarded by Julius Rosenwald. After two 
years of teaching he studied and traveled in Europe for 
two years. Later, as director of the Academic Depart 
ment at Tuskegee, he introduced the program of voca 
tional guidance which is now used in that institution 
In 1930 he served as interpreter of the Hoover Educa 
tion Commission in Haiti. When Tuskegee decided to 
choose its first personne] director, Doctor Heningburg 
was elected for the position. During his stay in North 
Carolina, he was prominent in civic affairs and in race 
relations 

Two office assistants, Marjorie Greene and Elizabeth 
Bowser, will do stenographic and clerical work in the 
department. Miss Greene is in New York on leave for 
4 vear from her work as secretary to Benjamin E. Mays, 
president of Morehouse College, and Miss Bowser 
worked in the statistical department of DeLissa Bro- 
thers, a New York advertising firm. 

Completing the personnel of the Industrial Relations 
Department are Ruth Allen King, seeretary to the di- 
rector, and Ann Tannevhill, secretary of the Bureau 
of Vocational Guidance, both of whom have been on 


the National staff since 1929. 


Aims of the Program 

There are approximately 6,000,000 Negro wage- 
earners in the country today. Some 2,000,000 of thes 
are engaged in war and essential industries, while almost 
a million are men and women in the armed forces 
All of these will be vitally affected by the demobiliza- 
tion of our armed forces, and by the change over to a 
peacetime economy. If these workers are faced with 
wholesale unemployment and enforced idleness after the 
war, the social program of the entire nation will be re- 
tarded. 

The program also seeks the cooperation of organized 
labor. This involves the application cf democratic prin- 
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The Tumult in Detroit 


RACE RIOT. By Alfred McClung Lee and Norma 
Daymond Humphrey. New York: The Dryde 
Press. 1943. $1.50. 


ERE is a book which everyone interested in th 
Urban League movement will read with absorbing 
interest and will keep as a reference book for two basic 

reasons 
I It provides a full, authentic and clea: picture of 


the course. background and aftermath of the Detroit 


riots. 

2 It offers provocative suggestions for communit 
organization and programming to avert similar ut 
breaks and, where that proves impossible, to contair 
their destructive force within the minimum area of 
damag to persons, property and moral 

The two authors were peculiarly well equipped 

Maborate in the development of this study. Both 


trained sociologists; and, as members of the Wavn 
University faculty, both are familiar with Detroit. I: 
addition, Professor Lee had previous experience as 
newspaper reporter and as public relations counsel: and 
Professor Humphrey's background included social work 
in that city, experience on the Ford assembly-line, mem 
bership in the United Auto Workers’ Union and pet 
sonal contact with the physical and atmospheric pres 
sures of the riot. He was, in fact, assaulted when hy 
tried to save the life of a young Negro 
Furthermore, these two authors drew upon a widr 

group of firsthand observers and of students of inter- 
racial relations for their facts, opinions and emphases. 
Hence, although this book remains their own contribu 
tion—and a definitely important one—to a public un- 
derstanding of race riots, it reflects much of the most 
responsible and expert thought that is being directed 
toward this disturbing phenomenon of our Americar 
democracy 

Of particular interest to Urban League readers ar 
the emphases which the authors put on “Things to Do,” 
on the make-up of interracial civic groups and on the 
need for parallel official commissions. It is basic Urban 
League policy that indignation meetings and resolutions 
are no solution to a tough and tenacious problem which 
requires persistent attention and realistic attack through 
practical programs for adjustment of specific causes of 
misunderstanding and friction. It is equally basic that 
Urban League directorates maintain a genuine balance 
between Negroes and whites in their personnel, so that 
both races will participate equally in the determinatior 
of policies and programs. But the authors of Race Rio! 
go a step further; they point out that merely “good 
citizens” and arbitrarily selected “leaders” are inade- 
quate to compose interracial committees whose effective- 
ness necessarily depends on their proved ability to lead 
all the constituent elements of a community through dif- 
ficult but essential adjustments. 

The further recommendation that parallel interracial 
commissions be created to represent the responsibility of 
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New Books On Our Bookshelf 


government and that such groups should 


nd or 
their own,” is excellent theory and should Prove goo 
practice where the level of politics is sufficient}, 


high 
otherwise, such an agency might become a 


ent to interracial understanding and goodwi! 


WILLIAM H. BALDwiy 


They Also Speak for Freedom 
IVE FRENCH NEGRO A JTHORS. B Merce 


C OK. Washingtor D G2 Ihe Associated 
shers. Inc. $2.15 
ER Ccok has eputatre 
tinguished teaching and scholarly re 
teacher, he is disturbed by th fact that 


few American Negroes are acquainted with th 
of French Negro writers Our knowledee of 
gins and ends with the statement that Alexandre | 
had African blood, and that Kené Maran wa 
the Goncourt Prize in 1921 for his novel Batoua! 
In Five French Negro Authors, Dr. Cook makes 
objective analysis which is sufficientlh document 
the student, and yet lacks the heaviness which too oft 
characterizes professional studies. The five men who 
stories are told are human beings whose ereat 
ind weaknessses are interestingls presented. While the 
major emphasis is placed on the relationship of th 
writers to the question of the freedom and the advance 
ment of the Negro, thes aie abo wen as individu 
whose influence on their times was considerable 

In at least one sense, the current study makes 4 deh 
nite sociological contribution: it shows the extent t 
which these men pleaded for equality for the Neer 
larecly determined the limits of their popularity. The 
student will discover heie that the type of person wi 
will sacrifice his integrity for “a mess of materialist 
comfcrt™” is not peculiar to this country. In France, 
in the United States, the man who speaks too plain! 
of existing social evils is doomed to suffer great p 
secution 

The five authors treated here tanee from Julie n Ra 
mond, pamphleteer of the late 18th century to Renr 
Maran, the “greatest French Negro author since Dumas 
Best known, of course, is Alexandre Dumas, who was 
almost as famous for his friendliness and for his sen» 
of humor as for his great historical romances. One stat 
ment taken from his Memoirs not only illustrates th 
friendliness, it challenges our entire world on the futilit 
of hate: 

“It is a strange thing that I have never beet 
able to hate on account of a personal injury or 
offense. If I have kept any antipathy in my heart 

it has been against those who have opposed 
grandeur in art: or progress in politics.” 


The reader will admire the great energy of Cyrilk 
Charles-Auguste Bissette, but will be disappointed in his 
lack of realism and in his inconsistency. While he pleads 
eloquently for a sympathetic understanding of peopl 
generally, and urges conciliation upon his generation, 
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pis hatred for one individual is the dominant influence 
1 his life. Because of his enmity for Victor Schoelcher, 
he perhaps “missed his excellent opportunity to becom, 
France's ereat Emancipator.” 

The fourth in this unusual gallery is Auguste La 
aussade, France's most gifted Negro poet. Born in 1817 
. what was then known as Bourbon Island, Lacaussad: 
uly had proof of the existence of prejudice. At the 
of ten he was sent to France to study because “the 
gle worthwhile school on the island was restricted to 
children of ‘white’ parents As journalist and as port, 
» worked ceaselessly for the liberation of the slave- 
He felt that poetry attains even greater dignity when it 
useful to society. His own poetry is marked by great 
heauty. as in his Souvenirs of Childhood, and often bs 
deep religious convictior 

René Maran is likely co make a greater appeal thar 
4o the other four discussed in Five French Neer 
juwthors. This is not only true because of his presenc: 
the contemporary scene. His sense of independence, 
j the courage with which he faces dangerous situa 
tons give him high place with those who love liberty 
Given an Opportunity to earn a handsome reward if hy 
modifies, as directed, a study on colonial conditions, h- 
hoo to live in simplicity and in honesty. A_ realist 

paints the ereed of white men and the ruthlessnes 
f black men with the same broad, impersonal strokes 
Maran feels that th: law of the jungle is inexorable 
nd that the strong thrive upon the destruction of th: 
weak. And Mercer Cook, supporting this feeling, sue 
ersts that “the Nazi conquest of France in the Europea: 
ingle adds validity to his theory 

If present-day students of the French language a 


ng an incentive for further study, the possibility of 


reading Maran’s Le Livre de la Brousse can easily fur 
nish that incentive, for it has not been translated. Fo 
ill those who remain unconvinced of the Negro’s abilit 
to contribute to world literature, Five French Nec 
futhors would make an excellent beginning 
ALPHONSE HENINGBURG 


A Plea for International Understanding 


WHAT AMERICA MEANS TO ME. By Pearl 
Buck. New York: John Day Company. 1943 


$2.00. 


HIS collection of essays is a part of all Pearl Buch 

has met. The titlh of the book, taken from th: 

olume’s last essay, summarizes a social philosophy 
that is at the once significant and spiritual. 

In its entirety What America Means To Me is a 
plea for international understanding. This understand- 
ing cannot be achieved unless one appreciates the na- 
tional character from which it stems. The Americar 
strength or character, Miss Buck claims, is based upon 
the “naturalness,” “plainness,” “forthrightness,” and 
“friendliness” of the American people. Unfortunately. 
the author could not include some of the non-moral but 
intellectual qualities of modern man which make him 
formidable in the modern world. 

Miss Buck’s well-balanced emotional approaches to 
modern problems are things of joy and sorrow. There 
is great power in her short appraisals of Thomas Jeffe:- 


son and Abraham Lincoln as significant forces in the 
United States’ drive for a functioning democracy. But 
this reviewer especially liked the essay entitled The Dari 
Shadow, which was delivered at a Howard University 
commencement. Pearl Buck is one of the few people © 
the world who can convincingly tell American Negroes 
that they are “too selfish in their interest of equality 


IRA DeA. REID 


The Rural Negro and City Life 
if WHITE FACE. By Carl Ruthver Offord. New 
fork: Robert M. McBride & Cc 943. $2.75. 
THE DARKER BROTHER. By Bucklin tAoon. Gar 


jen City, New York: Doubleday Doran & Co 


[ seems to be an axiom with writers about Negro char- 

acters that as soon as the country-bred Negro comes 
to town he gets into trouble. There is always the impli- 
cation, seldom expressed but ever present, that the black 
peasant would be much better off if he had stayed 
where he was. One wonders if this might not be trur 
of the main characters in The White Face and The 
Darker Brother 

Both novels deal with the southers 


planted to New York. Both novels give a picture of the 
Negro newoomer to th. 


Negro trans 


disruptive forces that assail the 
Bie Citys Both tell of peopl with 


ess moral and spiritual stamina fighting desperately 


noney ane 
tat bove the maecktrom of New York 
imilarity between the two stories ends 
The White Face tells of Chris and Ella who Irav 


elatives and children, except their baby, behind as thes 


flee to New York after Chris has struck down a Georgi 
plantation owner during a quarrel over crop money 
Once in New York things begin to happen to the pa 
fast. In fact. events begin to happen a bit too fast fo 


clearness nd logic 4 cousin, already conveniently 
New York. gets Ella a job. That is all neht Chi 
doesn't get one. That, too, ccevptable, although Chr 
doesn't hurt himself looking for one. But the starthine 
spidits with which Chris to pieces morally 
spiritually, the ease with which he becomes entangled 
with Manny's fascist organization if organization it is 
leaves the reader nonplussed and wondering Granted 
the existence of the fascist organization. its outlines 
are so shadowy that this section of the story lacks rea! 
itv. For things simply happen without reason or explana- 
tion. In a novel the writer has the time and must 
custify the events and chanees in character. For in- 
stance. in a few short weeks-—-and here we must guess 
at the actual time—Chris decides that Ella, with whon 
he has lived all these years on that Georgia plantation 
in situations equally as difficult as the trouble he now 
finds himself in, is a dangerous burden and that he 
must kill her! It just doesn’t make sense. In fact, the 
efforts that Ella and her new-found friends of th 
Colored Congress— really Communist Party members 
make to save Chris from being sent back to Georgia 
to stand trial for murder are the labors of a mountain 
to brine forth a mouse. Chris simply isn’t worth the 
trouble. 

Bucklin Moon in his story of Ben Johnson and his 
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girl, Birdie, tells a saner, less sensational story, one that 
is not only more appealing to one’s reasoning faculties 

but also one that has a deeper ring of sincerity. How- 
ever, there are some unnecessary episodes in it that 
spoil somewhat the unity and effectiveness of the story. 
The ones in which Slick, once Ben’s boyhood pal and 
later Ben’s partner in the mugging incident, really be- 
comes the center of the story, might well have been 
left out. While Slick is a fair picture of the frustrated 
Negro and his reaction to a hostile white world, he has 
no right to intrude the way he does into Ben’s story 
For one thing, he isn’t a convincing enough symbol of 
frustration. The little episode of Slick and the girl un- 
der the tenement stairs is simply vulgar, because it has 
no place, no meaning in the story. Later on, the bitter 
scenes of Birdie selling herself in order to eat are not 
vulgar; there is even a curious nobility about them 
they are a definite part of the story, for Birdie is a part 
of Ben. Neither sensational nor vulgar, they are honest 
and acceptable because they actually contribute to th: 
total effect of the story. 

A large part of the sincerity of The Darker Brother 
lies in the charm of its style. The author writes with 
restraint and effectiveness that only now and then is 
marred by too many compound adjectives or by ar 
error in dialect. In this respect the story of Ben John 
son is vastly superior to that of Ella and Chris, in which 
the dialect is uneven and artificial, where too often the 
reader senses a straining after effect that becomes more 
and more pronounced as the story goes on to its unsatis- 
factory ending. In The Darker Brother the events seen 
more probable than in The White Face, and its author 
succeeds better in achieving depth of characterization 
through convincing speech and plausible action. Ben and 
Birdie are real flesh and blood creations, much more 
so than Chris and Ella. There is no devastating break 
in character development to make Ben almost wholly 
improbable, as with Chris. And Ella herself is a bit hard 
to believe, for after the beatings Chris gave her for no 
earthly reason, and especially after that fantastic scene 
in the Wallman apartment, no sane person would have 
done anything about Chris except to have him committed 
to Bellevue’s psychopathic word. On the other hand, 
the creator of Ben and Birdie lets them speak and act 
for themselves, and in most instances they do react 
naturally, as one would expect human beings to do. The 
creator of Ella and Chris, unfortunately, talks about his 
characters, stands behind the scenes and pulls the 
strings to suit himself; hence the reactions of these two 
to the life about them is artificial and bizarre. 

When one comes to consider these stories according 
to type, the main difficulty of any problem novel lays 
it its blight on them. True, one of them, The Darker 
Brother, achieves its purpose of pointing out that Ne- 
groes are no different from other human beings some- 
what better than The White Face points out the disrup- 
tive fascist elements at work in Harlem. But that is be- 
side the point. The theme novel, or thesis or problem 
novel, call it what you will, is the most difficult type to 
present satisfactorily, because the author’s thesis or pur- 
pose too often gets in the way of his story, and one 
does read a novel for the story. The White Face is seri- 
ously marred by the author’s purpose. The results are 
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a vague and confused background, cardboard character, 
and improbable events. Background, plot, and charac. 
ters are handled much better in The Darker Brothe, 


but near the end of this novel the author's PUFpose 
comes into conflict with the natural development of th. 
story and strained effects and artificiality are the results 
The scenes with the Jap and the others at Irene’s party 
and the very last episode where Ben, hearing the ap. 
nouncement of the attack on Pearl Harbor, resolves to go 
back to camp before his furlough is up, simply do no 
ring true. Much as the reader might wish for Ben to 
come to such a decision, Ben has had too much troubl 
in life to come to that magniloquent resolve so quickly 
Birdie’s bitter cynicism is more nearly what one would 
also expect of Ben 
Sull, whatever the defects of these two nove! 

theme shows definitely the continuing interest in Neg; 
life. That both writers try to present the problems of 
“Uncle Tom’s Children” with honesty and without re 
serve is an indication, too, of the vitality of their th 
[he differing approaches that The Darker Brother and 
The White Face make demonstrate clearly the growing 
complexity of “the Negro problem.” These novels in 
dicate the hopelessness of any easy or early solution of 
that problem. And too, these two stories of Negro lif 
pose a sinister implication: race hatred and oppression 
more deadly than the Four Horsemen, still smolders js 
the heart of American life. Who or what can quenct 


it before it erupts? J. WELFRED HOLMES 


A Proposal for Post-War Planning 


THE CARIBBEAN: LABORATORY OF WORLD 
COOPERATION. By Devere Allen. New York: 
League for Industrial Democracy. (L.I.D. Pampt 
let Series) 1943. 40 pr 


and bibliography 


cents. 


HIS brochure gives an overview of the political, eco 
nomic and racial problems in the Caribbean islands 
Its author places great faith in the powers of the Anglo 
American Caribbean Commission’s ability to bring 
some economic order out of the chaos that has attended 
English, French, Dutch and American control. This new 
order of things may not be expected during the war 
emergency, but should be expected during the period 
of post-war construction 

This war has raised havoc with the social, political 
and economic life of the Caribbean. Many of the old 
ills of empire have been hitched to exploitative tactics 
of economic industrialism and have caused more unrest 
The world, and particularly the Americas, has been little 
concerned about what goes on there, despite the fact 
that the area is a mud sill before the door of our own 
Good Neighbor policy. Devere Allen has indicated these 
facts simply and without proselyting. 

There is much more social dynamite in the small 
and large islands of the West Indies than has been 
indicated in this volume. There are many problems of 
intra-Caribbean relations on which some national big 
brother can help. More can be told, perhaps, when this 
war is done. Meanwhile, this volume has provided 
primer for study of a major problem in Western Hemi- 
IRA DeA. REID 


sphere relations. 
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The Negro’s Effort to Share 
in Democracy 


3ROWN AMERICANS—The Story of a Tenth of 
the Nation. By Edwin R. Embree. New York: 
The Viking Press. $2.75. 


UE to its sub-title, this book is a rea] “. . . story 

of a tenth of the nation.” Highly readable and 
smplete in the various complicated labyrinths of ethno- 
ogy, the author weaves a colorful picture around the 
gest literature and opinions on the subject that is we'll! 
salanced and objective. Pros and cons along with thr 
wod and bad are courageously presented. 
This book discusses the Negro and the problems with, 
shich he is confronted that prevent him from sharine 
diy in what is supposed to be a democracy. The first 
vn chapters are excellently written. But in chapte: 
‘even, “Sharing in the Democracy,’ and chapte: 
vetlve, “Odds Against the ‘Nieger’,” the author write 
re strongly and convincingly and allows no room fo: 
westion in the mind of the reader on the real fact. 
bout a group of people who have given so much w 
che welfare of a nation and received so little in return 
o this “democracy.” The two quotations following illus 
trate very well this point of view. In one place he states 
It is easy to understand the bewilderment—and re 
entment-—of Negroes at being asked to fight for « 
iemocracy that permits such abuse.” And in anothe: 
glace, “Nevertheless, the Negro’s war record is proof of 
s loyalty and willingness to take his share of thr 


sublic responsibilities.” 

However, it is difficult to agree with the author o1 
two important points of view that may be overlooked 
He states, “The race has furnished its own preachers 
n large number for more than a century. . . . No at- 
vempt has been made to regulate and standardize ad- 
mission to this profession as has been done for in- 
stance with teachers, doctors, and lawyers.” I believe 
this statement overlooks efforts to standardize this field 
by Gammon Theological Seminary, Howard University 
School of Religion, and the departments of religious ed- 
cation in many of the large Negro schools in thr 
South. 

Another point of view that is subject to question is as 
follows: “One of the best hopes for the Negro in Amer- 
ca is the growing cooperative movement through which 
Negroes and others, can organize their economic re- 
sources to help themselves. The History of many of 
these cooperatives has proved that low income groups 
zenerally can raise their level of living by buying co- 
speratively and selling to themselves at far better prices 
than they can get as individuals. Cooperatives bid fair 


to become very important as new economic forces and 
is means whereby investors, managers, laborers, and 


‘onsumers may find common ground and common in- 
terest. To Negroes they are one of the clear ways out 
and up.” There can be no quarrel with the principle 
of cooperatives as a means for economic improvement, 
but it is difficult to visualize cooperatives as making this 
type of contribution to the economic status of Negroes 
under an economy that has not been even slightly in- 
fluenced by cooperatives. Our half-slave economy which 
confines the majority of Negroes in the South to low 


income farm employment is not as strongly answered 
by cooperatives as it would be if there was a complete 
change in the economic structure and thinking of the 
South. The evil of share-cropping cannot be met by 
cooperatives until this type of economy is abolished. To 
quote the author further, “The appalling truth is that 
if all the tax money of Mississippi was spent on schools, 
the state would still need $10,000,000 to come up to 
the national average.’ Just this one quotation is evi- 
dence that even with cooperatives in the state of Mis- 
sissippi, the Negro would still be struggling under a 
system of educational thinking and living that would 
continue to confine his status in this state to a below 


standard existence. 


—-REGINALD JOHNSON. 


“Government Farming” in a 
Southern County 


TENANTS OF THE ALMIGHTY. By Arthur Raper. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1943. $3.50. 


NEGRO woman, Lucretia Dunn Thomas, provided 

the title for this most recent of Arthur Raper’s 
penetrating analyses of Southern life. Mrs. Thomas, the 
wife of a farm tenant, the daughter of a sharecropper, 
is no school-made poet. She reflects the life and labors 
of Greene County, Georgia, in her magnificent lines: 


We are tenants of the Almighty 

Entrusted with a portion of His earth 

To dress and keep 

And pass on to the next generation 

When evening comes and we must fall asleep 


It is not an easy task to do the social history of a 
close living Southern county; to live in the area and 
record the comings and goings, the praises and piratings 
of its members. It is even more difficult to do this 
when one is regarded with some suspicion because he is 
a “government man from Washington.” What if he has 
made two previous studies of the county? Dr. Raper got 
himself and family accepted and for two years lived 
and worked in Greene County. His main purpose was 
to see how the Department of Agriculture’s Unified 
Farm Program was working in a county where the num- 
ber of farm operators (over half of them Negroes) had 
decreased by half since 1920: where the cotton crop 
of 25,000 bales in 1911 was reduced to 1,600 bales in 
1941 (the price doubled in those thirty years) ; where 
46 in every 100 Negro school children are retarded four 
years or more in their age-grade advancement; where 
the average rural family income in 1941 was $1,100 
for whites and $500 for Negroes; and, where over a 
period of decades the national tariff policy “quietly 
siphoned vastly more money . . . than may ever be put 
back here by the FSA and all the other agencies of the 
Unified Farm Program.” 

Romance and tragedy, tears and laughter, fact and 
fiction live with the Tenants of the Almighty. The 
continuities and incidents covered by their history con- 
form to the one successful formula for fully and ade- 
quately portraying the life of a community—a full ap- 
praisal of folk + work + place. All these have been 
aptly and interestingly portrayed without perverting o1 
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distorting the fundamental basis of fact. The author 
has sagely followed “Dr. Will” Alexander's advice to 
“look deep, think straight and write plain.” But who 
could~ or would, for that matter,—stem the tide of 
Arthur Raper’s romantic word portrayals? Greene 
County merits just such a treatment, for here the Negro 


woman, who knows work and worry, chants “Sorrow 
has played upon my heart, and trouble is weaved ther 
like a vine.” The Negro convict who works on th: 
public road will “dance like the dickens for your dime 

Until FSA came along, people lived in houses wher 
“chickens come through the windows, pigs through thy 
doors, wind through the cracks”; where in three vears 
the families of FSA canned over a half million quarts of 
“garden stuff :’ whence 3,000 brothers, sisters and othe: 
relatives of eight hundred families have migrated to 
other sections of the country during this decade. It is a 
land where there is history, and, since the coming of 


“government farming,” hepe 
Tenants of the Almighty is the Middletown of rural 
life. To read it is to know Greene County, the rural 


South, in its abject poverty, with its government sul 


sidy, in its eternal social, economic and racial strueek 


One comment, however, seems pertinent. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture need not have gone to such great 
lengths with so many words to justify its work in that 
county. What the Unified Farm Program did, according 
to the Almighty tenants, spoke more loudly and much 

better than the agency's statistics thereon. 
The value of this study is greatly enhanced by the 

realistic FSA photographs by Jack Delano 
IRA DeA. REID 


The War Crisis and The Negro 

TO STEM THIS TIDE—A Survey of Racial Tension 

Areas in the United States. By Charles S. John 

son and Associates. Boston and Chicago: The 
Pilgrim Press, 1943. Paper: 50c. Cloth: $1.00. 


’ HE war .. has had a disruptive effect upon 
institutions has made new demands for man- 

power ... (has brought) a new hope of freedom to the 

minorities and . . . a threat of dissolution of the lone 


entrenched traditions of social and racial dominance.” 
This statement appears in the introduction of the pres- 
ent work. 


In the war tempo, areas of tension have developed 
which require the attention of the entire nation if it (the 
nation) is to be able to pursue the victory effort with 
support of all people and if it is to have a mind set among 
its people which will make post-war adjustments less 
difficult than would otherwise be the case. To give a 
current picture on circumstances which are creatine 
tension areas where colored and white persons meet on 
common ground, field investigators gathered data for 
the present volume in selected areas—North and South 
These persons were interested in both the printed and 
the spoken word, the thoughts of the man in the street as 
well as other persons. Housing conditions, employment 
opportunities, recreation and transportation facilities, 
police brutality, treatment of men in military uniform, 
and morale of the Negro are the subjects covered, with a 
final chapter giving nineteen points for mitigating the 
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gravity of problems which will arise when Neg 
return home. The appendix carries the statement of th 


Durham conference of the Southern Negroes which Mm 
in 1942 and that of the Atlantic conference «{ Southe, 
whites which met in 1943. 

Chis work presents under one cover the p ms { 
ing Negroes in the present war crisis. | story 
authoritative and is given in a concise man: Becau 
of its detail, a few of the facts are already i = 
of the data are as an indictment, swair 
government, the rapid changing circumstar warr 


nclusion of the time factor, to the month and diy, wh; 
vas omitted. In spite of this, the material ts 5 tru 
ture of general conditions. 

As in the case of many other books, by thi. 
present one is not only informative but thought-provoj 
ing. Irregularities in the execution of the Selective Sen 
ce Act, peculiarities in the use of available lat supp 
in areas of shortage, and “fascistic” practices nett 
civilian on street and carrier, while we attempt to insy; 
the four freedoms for the world, together with oth- 
gross injustices, are given with their situs in detail 

Government at its various levels is concerned abo 


orale among Negroes and the possibility of civil 


outbreaks because of their refusal to accept ander 
cratic practices continuously perpetrated against th 
Here it is pointed out that, ° the Negro’s experies 
has contributed to a lowered morale, and . . . a lack of 
pirit of morale among elements of the Neero pop 
tion can... contribute further to racial tensions throug 
sroused racial fears, suspicions and resentments The 
igencies disseminating information which have mad: 


earnest effort to bolster morale among Negroes have b 
cited for the much-needed contributions they are mak 

‘The South is experiencing the ereatest shock t 
tomar, way of life and is offering the most stubbe 
«sistance to change,” states this book. It further ind 
cates that many other areas are found to have bee 
xercising many controls on the Negro population or! 
in a more subtle manner and without labels as is true 
the South 

The recommendations given in the final chapter w 


no doubt, aid in adjusting many of the anticipated pro 


lems. These have been written after vears of experier 
n this field and the accumulation of a wealth of inf 
mation on this subject. 
Usually such a collection of facts is dry reading. Not 
in the least is this true of To Stem This Tide 
WARREN M_ BANNFR 


The “(Moses of Her People” 


HARRIET TUBMAN. By Earl Conrad. Washingto- 
D. C.: The Associated Publishers, Inc. 194 
$3.25. 


_— is one of the strangest and most fascinating o! 
American “success stories.’ Where else but in thi 

“land of the free” could this strange, other-world crea- 

ture, Harriet Tubman, have lived her long life of cor- 

stant activity and marvelous achievement? Her story 

a convincing argument of the old adage about trut! 

being stranger than fiction 


Earl Conrad has done an excellent job in his life 


ro troop: 
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“Moses of her People.” In clear, readable 
. gives the story of her exploits before the Civil War, 
., yaluable contributions during that struggle, and the 
ng of her life, spent in doing good for hei 
the author has to 


ag ever 
ople. It is a remarkable story 


y That he tells it 
to his perspicacity as a biographer, which serves 


that 


restraint and modesty is a 


with 


ibute 


mply t heighten and intensify the natural drama of 
theme 

For t is the story of a life of constant doing, of 
we action, by one poorly enough endowed at 


rth, heaven knows, to perform a fraction of the things 


ne did complish. Born in slavery, put to work 

ve, beaten, nearly killed in trying to help ancthe: slay 
pe a whipping, never taught to read and write ever 
ws O re did this slave woman eet her unbelevabl 

surat er fanatical hatred of slavery, her uncann 


f direction, her will to survive the eanes of slave 


ucher sgerly searching for her? What was Harriet 

ar of destiny that brought her safely throueh 
any excursions to the eastern shore of Maryland, cach 
me successful in bringing fugitive slaves acro the 
ne? How was she able to lead those dangerous scout 
g expr ditions up the Combahee in South Carolina and 


incredible 


How, after these almost 


jventures which would have killed the 
nrough sheer physical exhaustion, did Harriet manag 
live nearly half a century, forty-eight vears to be ex- 
that no 


nain unharmed ? 


ordinary perso: 


t, after Appomattox? These are questions 


ographer should be expected to answer 
ith them a mystical, unearthly quality, disturbing and 


Yet they cars 


sconcerting to one living in this age of skeptical real 
m with little or no belief in minor miracles. 

One gets a fairly well-rounded portrait in words of 
And that is the essence 


Harriet in Mr. Conrad's account 
f good biography. Still, one autho: 
ad devoted more space to Harriet’s years in Auburn, 
New York, after the Civil War, struggling to make 
ving and busy with her projects of founding her hon 
w the aged and maintaining her schools in the South 
It seems that this period of Harriet Tubman’s life would 


more active 


wishes that the 


as fascinating as the earlier, 
is a tribute to her hard common sense, un- 


rove almost 


veriod, for it 


book learning, that she realized so clearly 


ipported by 
the needs of her people and set about with characteris- 
However, there is 
relating to 


those needs 


ue energy to supply 
iore than a suggestion of meager 
this period of “Moses’s” life, and too, the dramatic ele- 
nent, the struggle and conflict so in the 
iwe-liberating and Civil War days, is absent from this 
w evening of Harriet’s life. But the essential useful- 
ess of these should not be overlooked o1 


liscounted 


records 


interwoven 


later vears 


Perhaps the mest exciting episode in this series of 
lramatic happenings is the story of Harriet’s part in 
the rescuing of Charles Nalle from slave catchers from 
the courtroom at Troy. Absolutely illegal like most of 
Harriet’s exploits, it has a romantic quality about it 
ind such an element of poetic justice in that a slave, 
his own brother is rescued from 


Jenounced as such by 
the slavers by a slave with a price on her head, forces 
one to condone the act. One can't help but applaud 
willing to suffer blood- 


who were 


the people of Troy 


shed to circumvent a vicious law foisted on them 


and the entire nation by the slaveholding oligarchy. 
One wishes, too, that the author had appended a 
complete bibliography. The story he tells is so fascinat- 
ing and so little short of miraculous that there is the 
danger of some readers questioning the authenticity of 
these events. A fuller documentation would have offset 
this danger. Especially is this needed in the two chap- 
ters dealing with Harriet’s relations with John Brown 
Raid. In to Harriet there 
documentation and clearer ex 
in these chapters 
ind John Brown, and 
might be the Harriet's failure to 
for his historic raid 
Tubman is a book that all American 
story of an essentially American charac- 
been 


ind the Harper's justice 
should be fuller 


planation. For om 


here, 
some sort 


of disagreement between 


that this reason for 


seach Brown in time 
Harnet 
ead It is the 
r, the life of a person 
where else but in this 


should 


could have 


and at no 


whose career 


-haped no country 


othe: time than the middle years of the last century 
Harriet Tubmar carcer is essentially American in its 
ccomplishments and in the reason and need for these 
Selections from Harnett Tubman 


ccomplishments 
broadcast over a major network, or a movie 
should be made scene [he vicious 
of totalitarianism that dare to rear their heads in this 
midst of this desperate strug- 
constrained 


should be 
from its elements 


country even now in the 
ule of free 


sumewhat by a 


might be 
of this story. For 


men to remain free 


wider dissemination 
the author has done a peculiarly necessary job and ha» 
well. His efforts need that 
mation——general approbation and widespread hearing 

that all tellers of inspired truth should have as reward 


—J. WELFRED HOLMES. 


crowning consum- 


done it 


Housing and Social Planning 


TASK—A Magazine for Architects and Planners. 
Published by: Henry H. Reed, Jr., Richard G. 
Stein and Ezra Stoller, 211 East 49th Street, New 
York. $2.00—four-issue subscription. 


T is no doubt the dream of most architects to plan 
“the perfect city” in which there would be for the 
whole citizenry spacious houses of light, air, economy 
and beauty. But rarely is it more than the dream of 
an esthete—-a dream in isolation of reality, and not that 
of a city planner who knows that housing means pro- 
gramming as well as designing; that housing for the 
whole citizenry presents economic and social obstacles 
gargantuan in power and that foremost among these are 
the private builders and propertied interests with whom 
we can cope only with militancy, constructive planning 
and legislative action. 

Perhaps even rarer than the architect who follows 
through beyond his blueprint is an architect journal 
emanating from a social concept. Such a journal, how- 
ever, is Task, whose tenet is that the architect must key 
his work to the social needs about him; that he is “a 
part of society” ; that only in such realization now can 
he function effectively in the post-war world. There 
must be a “simultaneous growth of contact with pro- 
fessional, student, consumer and trade union groups and 
with the building industry.” This means major curri- 
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culum changes in architectural education——‘‘more so 
ciology, more contact with the potential consumer and 
further orientation of problem programming. It is on! 
through such re-evaluation and coordination that Bon 
ber Cities and Stuyvesant Towns can be avoided 


Stuyvesant Town 


Important among the articles of issue 4 of Task! are 
two-——“Stuyvesant Town” by Simon Brienes and “Th 
Investment Policy of the Metropolitan Life” by Henry 
Reed, which tell very comprehensively the “why” of 
Stuyvesant Town. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, largest 
private corporation in the United States, with stagger- 
ing assets of $5,994,915,576.58, in trying to drag its 
laden purse from the tax coffers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, has decided to invest $50,000,000 of its sur- 
plus monies into a walled city. 


Mayor La Guardia, the Board of Estimate and the 
City Planning Commission eagerly have sanctioned the 
plan with the generous inducements of a 25-year tax 
exemption amounting to some $25,000,000 ; a land grant 
of 11 net acres or 18 city blocks: and the right of 
eminent domain, which the author aptly describes as of 
“incalculable advantage.” 

The project, which would house 8,842 families or 
24,315 individuals, has no provision for schools, health 
centers, child centers, libraries, recreation or mecting 
halls, and excludes Negro Americans and other “unde- 
sirables.” This is all in accord with the principles of 
“sound investment,” says Mr. Frederick H. Ecker, Chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Life’s Board 
press property values.” 


“Negroes de- 


We quote the author’s interpretation of the Metro- 
politan’s further reasoning on the matter: “ ‘Sound 
investment’ demands only good tenants, i... tenants 
who do not organize, who have few children, who d« 
not want recreational and social facilities and who gen- 
erally mind their own business and let the Metropolitar 
Life mind theirs. Schools are taboo because outside 
“undesirables” might attend and, of course, assembly 
halls might be used for public meetings.” 

In addition to these infractions on community wel- 
fare, the project is to have a density in excess of 60 
persons per acre, which, according to the City Plan- 
ning Commission’s own maximum of 445, is contrary 
to the laws of public housing. That it is a “walled city” 
is no idle joke either, for the fact that the first story 
ef each building will consist of garages and stores will 
mean a veritable barrier of 12 feet “under whose sha- 
dows the children will play.” 

The project has evoked vigorous criticism from pri- 
vate citizens and organizations alike. It is felt that a 
project of such magnitude and one involving city con- 
demnation rights should be a public enterprise and cer- 
tainly not planned in violation of public housing law. 
The case has appeared before the Appellate Court but 
was upheld by a vote of 3 to 2. Justices Untermever and 
Callahan of the dissenting vote held that the “State 
Constitution implied a greater degree of public con- 


1 This latest published as Task 4. 
+0) 


trol.” 2 The case will go next to the Court of Appeak 
ind it is hoped that this highest State Court wil] ry, 
n favor of the people and the right of public hone 
ing. 


Negro Housing In Detroit 


Another significant article published in Tass 4 ig tie 
me of the above-named title by Louis E. Martin, pre 
gressive young editor of the Michigan Chronicle, De. 
troit Negro weekly. The editor appends the nteresting 
note that the article was received several months before 
the Detroit outbreak 


Louis Martin warned that Never in the 


s 
tory have Negro-white relations been worse « . 
tially more dangerous to the nation’s welfare’ and 
that “the most most disturbing single factor in the gen. 


eral social malaise is housing.” 

That Detroit officials would have done well to heed 
the warning is “water under the bridge.” However, De- 
troit is yet a lesson unlearned by many cities. Jim-crow 
shacks, ghettoes, rent-gouging increase. The Negro ix 
vet squeezed between the familiar combine of obse- 
lesence and restrictive covenants. The people are taut, 
silent, waiting. Call it the “Handwriting on the wall” 
Look to Detroit. 

Those persons and organizations who want informa- 
tion on the housing front that is professional and thor- 
ough in treatment must read Task. The magazine 
Telesis is its counterpart on the west coast. It is pub- 
lished approximately four times a year. The next issur 
will concern post-war housing at home and reconstruc- 
tion abroad. 

Publishers of Task invite subscribers and other inter- 
ested persons to attend its weekly meetings held ever 
Thursday at 8 P.M., 211 East 49th Street, New Yori 
City. 

FANNY BUFORD 

2 Simon Brienes. 

3 Since the writing of this article the Court of Ap- 
peals, by a 4-2 vote, sustained the constitutionality of 


the development 


New Books Received 


RACE AND RUMORS OF RACE By Howard W 
Odum. Chapel Hill: Univ. of N. C. Press. $2.00 
GET TOGETHER AMERICANS. By Rachel Davis- 

DuBois. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.75. 

MODERN NEGRO ART. By James A. Porter. New 
York: The Drvden Press. $5.25. 

THE RACE QUESTION AND THE NEGRO. 65 
John LaFarge, S. J. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2.50. 

PAMPHLETS 

THE RACES OF MANKIND. By Ruth Benedict anc 
Gene Weltfish. New York: Public Affairs Committee 
10 cents. 

WHEN I GET OUT, WILL I FIND A JOB? B 
Maxwell Stewart. New York: Public Affairs Cor 
mittee. 10 cents. 


at! 


at last, the great romantic novel of Modern intelligent, Negro life! 


The Wind From Nowhere 


By OSCAR MICHEAUX 


The intimate, dramatic 
and unforgettable story of 
Martin Eden and Deborah 
Stewart, third generation 
descendant of creole and 
mulatto antecedants who has 
lost her racial identity and 
doesn’t know that she has 
Negro blood in her veins. 
She meets and fall madly in 
love with Martin Eden, 
young Negro man of Con- 
quest who has built an agri- 
cultural Empire in the Da- 
kota Wilderness. He refuses 
her love because he thinks 
she’s a white girl—and so 
begins the strangest love 
and human interest story 
ever told! Being made into 
a great stage play and 
shortly thereafter into a mighty motion picture! Five Editions 
now in print! 

Cloth, Illustrated, 428 pages, price $2.75 

Order an ‘autographed’ copy through bookstores or from the 
Book Supply Co., 40 Morningside Ave., N. Y. C., Publishers, 
who will ship book anywhere C.O.D. 

vv 

Everybody's raving about it. So will you. SALESMEN 
WANTED EVERYWHERE. Write for circulars and let us show 
you how to take orders by telephone. No walking all over town 
—we make the deliveries! 


There before her at last stood grandpa Boudreaux, the first time she’d ever seen him — and 
she was shocked! For he — was a colored man! She realized in that moment then, that she 
was not a white girl — and never had been; that she was colored, too; colored just like him! 
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One Class of the Tucker Business College. 


SHE MAKES OTHERS MAKE GOOD 
(Continued from Page 16) 
usual growth of the Tucker Business College. 
During the past year the enrollment of Negro 
girls for commercial training has increased by 
leaps and bounds. There are Negro students 
from 27 different States enrolled, and one gir! 
from Alberta, Canada. There has been a cap- 
acity enrollment of over 200 students through 
the past two years, with classes in the morning, 
afternoon and evening. Fifty percent of the 


graduates from this school are working in ys, 
ous Government set-ups all over the county 
Every girl finishing a course has an Opportunit 
for a Government job if she is willing to Jex 
the city, as opportunities for colored girls ; 
work in the Government agencies located jn § 
Louis are now very limited. Colored girls a, 
now working as stenographers and clerks wip 
white clerks and stenographers in several plac, 
in the city; in insurance offices, in wholes) 
bottling works, doing clerical work in laundries 
in a variety of small business houses and fa. 
tories. For a number of years Tucker Busines 
College has done a great amount of ty Ping « 
certain record work for the City Hall in Clay. 
ton.” 

Notwithstanding her success with her scho 
Mrs. Tucker is timid when it cames to talking 
about herself, but her personality and zeal ar 
reflected in her pupils. In her efforts for then 
she makes others make good. 


BY HER OWN BOOTSTRAPS 
(Continued from Page 17) 

terest in clay modeling was revived. And once 
more came a wealthy benefactress who tried to 
finance her study abroad, but on one condition : 
that she pretend to be an American Indian 
rather than a colored woman. Mrs. Woodard 
rejected the condition, and the offer was 
promptly withdrawn. However, she did man- 
age to get in a good deal of study, on her own, 
at the Otis Art Institute, at which time David 
Edstrom, noted American sculptor, learned of 
her work and approved of it. 

When, in 1937, the Los Angeles Negro Art 
Association held its first and only exhibition in 
the Stendahl Patio Galleries of Los Angeles, 
Mrs. Woodard exhibited her forceful and 
graphic figures called “Mangebeton Queen,” 
“Kikuyu Girl,” “Bad Bay,” “Fulah Kunda,”’ 
“Wa Kamba Drummer,” “Masai Warrior” and 
won a prize. At that time the art critic on the 
Hollywood Citizen-News wrote: “Beulah 
Woodard has the knack of catching a flash of 
movement and action. Not for her the fol-de- 
rols of abstraction, to create which one needs 
only ingenuity. What counts with her is some- 
thing more worthwhile—to wit, emotion.” Mrs. 
Woodard has also painted in oil. But it is an- 
other part of her work that is closer to her heart ; 
the masks she has made of different African types. 

Nineteen realistic African masks, the product 
of many years of painstaking research, attest 
Mrs. Woodard’s interest in ethnology, for in 
this field her work is entirely different in con- 
ception and execution from the usual stylized 
African masks. Her reason for making them 
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was to preserve the details of various Negroi 
types for future study. “In the so-called ‘primi. 
tive’ African,” she once declared, “there is muct 
of which Negroes today should be proud. I an 
recording types as rapidly as I can. They ar 
at once interesting, picturesque, dramatic and 
colorful.” Her reason for selecting life-like 
masks (done first in clay, then worked over 
with papier-mache, with their varied head- 
dresses and peculiar sorts of feature mutilatior 
for her medium was that she felt that peopk 
would understand them more quickly than they 
would abstract art, for her main idea was t 
accomplish something that would be of definit: 
use to others, not to create for herself alone. 

As a background for her work Mrs. Wood- 
ard studied ancient and modern methods of 
making masks, learned about native Africa 
read as much as she could about its people and 
its life. Each tribe, with its individual customs. 
was carefully considered. Photographs of Af- 
ricans in all attitudes were memorized. Mr 
Woodard made an effort to discover the reason 
for every detail that went into her masks and t 
be in full sympathy with her subjects. The re- 
sulting masks were exhibited as a collection in 
various American museums and schools. The 
brought to students a more intimate knowleder 
of Africa than thev could have gained other- 
wise. Said one instructor: “In the history o! 
my teaching I have never seen a youthful audi- 
ence so attentive.” 

However, until she finds it possible to go te 
Africa to get firsthand information and to model 
from life, Mrs. Woodard will not consider her 
work in this field complete. 
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eect the purity of his bed sheets, a truly dis- 
Southern leader, Virginius Dabney, 
wblisher of the Richmond, Virginia, Times- 
Dispatch, 1s calling for an end to racial segrega- 
; in Virginia’s public transportation. Mr. 
Mubney points out editorially that racial segre- 
ation in trolley cars and buses is a social an- 
hronism which is both unwise and unwork- 
ble in today’s society. He describes the custom 
.aneedless and costly irritant to race relations. 
this is a surprising position for a Virginia- 
wm editor to take, then the widespread ap- 
oval which has come to his paper from white 
swell as Negro readers is even more surpris- 
ng. 

But it should not be surprising, for all through 
he South in recent years there have been simi- 
x signs of a changing attitude toward the 
reaking machinery of the South’s unwieldy bi- 
acialism. Protestants have arisen from both ra- 
ial groups. The Durham Conference of Ne- 
oes, which was held last year, called for a 
new deal” in race relations. The Conference 
indings were discussed and approved at a simi- 
uw meeting of Southern whites held in Atlanta 
ater in the year. Finally, in the fall of 1945, 
representatives of the white and the Negro con- 
ferences got together in Richmond to reaffirm 
their joint conclusions and to discuss means of 
efectuating them. It is true that both groups 
were exceptional in matters of intelligence, 
ourage and shrewd strategy. It is also true. 
however, that they are speaking for a steadily 
growing number of white and Negro Southern- 
ets of all classes. The Southern interracial move- 
ment, which was once hardly discoverable even 
im church and educational groups, has now 
moved out into the bright light of newspaper 
publicity. Discussion is actually going forward 
m the basis of practical everyday living rela- 
tionships, and in this fact the Nation has its 
brightest hope of a new day for the old South. 

Which school of thought truly represents 
Southern leadership? The answer to this ques- 
tion depends upon one’s point of view. For the 


Editorial---By Lester B. 


Continued from Page 4 


Granger 


moment, reactionary politicians still occupy the 
platform of public spokesmanship. Their voices 
are loud and raucous, and have thus far been 
able almost completely to drown out the quieter 
voices of wisdom and tolerance which are trying 
to make themselves heard. The extent to which 
these wiser counsels prevail in the future will 
depend very largely upon the hearing which 
they receive in the Nation at large. Negro Amer- 
icans are often tempted to despair of solution 
of the South’s racial problems as long as the 
Smiths can gain the public’s ear. But they will 
these substantial be- 
ginnings of a new leadership in the South. The 


be well advised to mark 


more attention these new leaders receive, the 
more strongly they will grow. From a stand- 
point of constructive action, it is not nearly so 
important to rebuke reactionary spokesmen as 
it is to support and encourage the new group 
of Southern liberals of both races. It is to be 
hoped that our liberal journals will devote less 
attention to the Rankins, Murrays and Smiths 
and give more space to the promising leader- 
ship which appears more frequently than ever 
on the political, industrial and labor horizons 
below the Mason-Dixon line. 


URBAN LEAGUE NEWS FRONT 


Continued from Page 33) 

ciples in admitting qualified Negroes to full membership 
in labor unions, and the protection of the seniority 
rights of Negro union members. The adequate protec- 
tion of these rights during the post-war period has al- 
ready been the subject of several conferences with rank- 
ing union officials, and plans designed to guarantee this 
protection are being projected 

National Urban League officials are insisting that ef- 
fective provisions be made for the participation of Ne- 
groes in all public programs designed to create jobs 
after the war. 

Realizing the importance of aligning other organiza- 
tions to aid in solving the problems faced by Negro 
workers, the National Urban League has planned an in- 
tensified educational campaign. Churches, schools, and 
community organizations will be invited to cooperate. 
Attention will be given to housing, child care, absentee- 
ism, and participation in labor unions. By virtue of 
its experience in this field, and with its expanded staff, 
the League is in a position to serve as a clearing house 
for those agencies wishing to share in this program. 
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BENNETT COLLEGE 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


A Distinctive College for the 
Daughters of Discriminating Parents 


Offering 


A Functional Program of Study 
To Meet Today’s Needs 


For Further Information, write 
THE REGISTRAR, BENNETT COLLEGE, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Bethune-Cookman College 
The School of Distinction and Personality 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
“In the Heart of the Halifax Country” 
Where it’s cooler in Summer and warmer in Winter 


TWO-YEAR CURRICULA IN: 


Business Administration - Home Fconomics - 
Nurse Training - Commercial L ietetics - 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 


ACCREDITED BY SOUTHERN ASSOUIATION 
Four-year Curriculum 
TEACHER EDUCATION - State Approved 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNE, President 
JAMES A. BOND, Dean-Registrar 


KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
Est. 1886 
Class A Four-Year College 


Special War Emergency Program for those who 
wish to finish in less than four years. 


Degrees offered in: 

Arts and Sciences - Home Economics - Agriculture 
Business Administration - General Engineering 
Registration, Second Semester: 
January 5 
For information write to: 


R. B. Atwood, President 


DILLARD UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS 


AN INSTITUTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO DESIRE TO LEARN AND TO LEAD— 
TO LEARN WITH THOROUGHNESS AND TO 
LEAD WITH WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING 


For Information address: 
The Registrar 


CAN AMERICA’S DREAM COME TRUp: 


(Continued from Page 15) 


to make democracy a reality throughout 4, 
world can return to live happily in a land wher, 
their own fellows are exploited. They are ge. 
ing too clearly the suffering which innocent pe. 
sons are being forced to endure. Our boys knoy, 
that the Filipinos have offered greater resistan, 
to the common enemy than have any other m. 
tives in the Pacific. And they know too thy 
this fierce resistance on the part of the Filipip 
springs from the feeling that he is fighting {, 
his freedom. The Burmese and the Javanes 
unfortunately, have not been allowed to shar 
this feeling. 


“Beauty and the Beast” 


All of us are challenged by the majesty ang 
the grandeur of the dream which could com 
true in America. Here is a land of unparalleled 
resources, for nature has showered us with her 
goodness. We are not crowded, and there i 
enough for all, if greed can be stayed, and jf 
brute exploitation can be tamed. Ours is the 
proverbial land which even in a world of chao 
“flows with milk and honey.” 


But this beautiful dream of peace and o! 
plenty can become a nightmare of hatred and 
of bloodshed. All about us are forces which even 
in time of war would build bitterness and dis. 
sension into unleased fury. To keep these forces 
in check, we need a new emphasis on the re- 
sponsibility of the individual to his own ideals 
and to those of his country. We need the im- 
agination to put ourselves in the other fellows 
place and the courage necessary to see our 
neighbor get ahead. In our homes and in ou 
schools, on Sundays at the church and on Mon- 
days at the shop, we need to work for a fulle: 
understanding of what the founders of our nz- 
tion really meant. With this as a_ beginning, 
America’s dream can come true. 


Virginia Union University 


A CLASS A COLLEGE 
with a graduate School of Religion. 


Courses leading to Bachelor’s degrees in the liberal 
arts and sciences, religion, education, and 
religious education. 


Seminary offering degree of B.D. 


JOHN M. ELLISON, President 


For information address the President or the Dean 
of the College, Virginia Union University, 
Richmond 20, Virginia. 
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survey of the Months 


‘Continued from Page 28) 


“SSS LSS SSS SHS SSS 


hn Biggers, student at Hampton Institute, working on 

us mural “Dying Soldier.” This mural in tempera was 

«luded in “Young Negro Art,” an exhibition of the 

+k of Hampton students, in the Young People’s Gal- 

lery. Museum of Modern Art, New York City. 
October 6-November 28, 1943 


FRANK TURNER AGAIN PROMOTED 
NN. Y. CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Last fall Frank Turner, of New York City, was mad 
supervisor of recreational, athletic, cultural and civic 
«tivities in the junior high schools of New York City. 
In his new position he becomes the first Negro in a 
olicy making position in the Board of Education. Work- 
og from the office of Dr. Elias Lieberman, superin 
endent of junior high schools, at the Board of Educa 


In 1939 when he was promoted as first assistant ir 
ealth education at the Samuel Tilden High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. Turner became the highest rank- 


ne Negro in the school system. 


HOMER S. BROWN NAMED TO 
PITTSBURGH SCHOOL BOARD 


The Hon. Homer S. Brown, member of the State 
legislature of Pennsylvania, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Branch of the N.A.A.C.P., and chairman of the 
Committee of Management of the Centre Ave. YMCA, 
was named on October 29, 1943 as a member of the 
Board of Public Education of the City of Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Brown is the first Negro to be named to such a 
position in the history of the Pittsburgh Board. 


Cheyney Training School for Teachers 


A STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 


Professional courses offered: 


1—Elementary Education: 


(Primary, Grades 1-3) ....... B.8. Degree 
2—Elementary Education. 
(Intermediate, Grades 48) ...... B.8. Degree 
3—Home Economics: 
...-B8. Degree 


(Elementary and High Schoo!) 
4—Industrial Arte: 

(Elementary and H 8. 
TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Graduation from a standard four-year high school 

required for admission. 
The State Teachers’ College at Cheyney, Pa., is a 
fully accredited member of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges 
Por further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
A CLASS “A” COLLEGE 
Courses leading to Bachelor's degree in Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 
Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 
Education, Physical Education. 

F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Fully Accredited College offering courses leading up 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.T.B. 
Address: 
REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Books On The Negro and Slavery 


CATALOCUE LISTING 531 ITEMS 
NOW AVAILABLE ON REQUEST. 


CHARLES E. TUTTLE COMPANY 
Rutland Vermont 


on building in Brooklyn, Mr. Turner serves as a co- | (AROLINA CO|, 
rdinator between schools and various neighborhood 
gencies and leaders in the city. << m 


A GRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Offering Courses Leading to Degree of 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


B.S. IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW 

Graduate Courses Leading to 
the M.A. and M.S. Degree 
Information address: 


PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 


AN 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 
Two-Year Curriculum leading to 
Master of Social Work Degree 
Regular Technical Social Work Courses 


Same credit toward the diploma or 
degree for courses taken in the 
Summer Session as when offered 
during the Fall and Winter Session 


also 
SPECIAL COURSES PREPARING WORKERS 
FOR SERVICES ARISING FROM WAR NEEDS 
Cooperating with the Atlanta University 
Affiliated Summer School 
For Further Information, Write 
FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M., 
Director 
247 Henry Street, S.W., Atlanta, Georgia 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 

Offering a liberal education under Christian 

auspices for 68 years. 

Co-educational, — non-sectarian in faculty and 
student-bedy, — bi-racial in faculty and board of 
trustees. Experienced, well-prepared, and sympathetic 
teachers, — pleasant and healthful surroundings 
Courses leading to degrees in arts, sciences, and 
music. Preparation for teaching, playground super- 
vision and musicians. 

Pre-professional preparation for the 
medicine, and social work. Costs reasonable. 

Evening cla-se- available for teachers 
in Knoxville area. 
Winter term begins January 3, 1944 

For catalog or further information, address: 
WM. LLOYD IMES, President 
DAVID KINC CHERRY, Dean 


ministry, 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution 
conducted by 
The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
The University includes 
College of Liberal Arts 
College of Pharmacy 
The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School 
The School of Social Service 


For further information address: 


THE REGISTRAR 


FOR VICTORY 


BUY BONDS 
AND STAMPS 


Frederick Douglass and the SS John Merrick. 


N. C. STATE COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
ACCORDS NEGRO PARTICIPATION 


Meeting in annual session at the First Evangelica) he 
and Reform Church, Greensboro, N. C., in Septembe, ra ; 
the North Carolina Council of Churches voted nes nied 
mously to accord to the Negro denominations of th. ot Pe 
state the privilege of participation in the Council 0; sped 
an equal basis with that of white membership. Bisho, mp ( 
Edwin A. Penick, retiring president of the ( ouncil, a in 
welcomed the move, pointed out that no constitutions base 
change was necessary, since from the b ginning th, at 
Council had existed for the benfit of any church bodie by, t 
“choosing to make use of it as a channel of counse] and a a“ 
of joint Christian expression.” “This motion,” said 
Bishop Penick, “merely makes it clear that we wa, a. 4 
the fellowship and cooperation of Negro churches.” . wid 

The motion was presented as a recommendation 
the Council’s Executive Committee which, previous ie o) 
the annual meeting, had explored the possibility , sical { 
making the Council interracial. The Negro denomins path 
tions desiring to participate in this cooperative inte; rs 
church movement will now make application for mep, “ip pre 
bership in the Council Miss 

* * * dy 
NEGRO SOLDIERS RECEIVE ated fi 
AWARDS FOR HEROISM arts 

According to a recent release from the Press Branch og 
of the Bureau of Public Relations of the War Depart : M 
ment, Private George Watson, of Birmingham, Ala., wa ; “ 
awarded the Distinguished Service Cross for extraordj- —_ 
nary heroism in the Southwest Pacific on March 8, saaten 
1943. 

ously 


For exceptionally meritorious conduct in the perform 
ance of outstanding services at Guadalcanal, on March 


27, 1943, four Negro youths received the Legion of 


Merit. They were Private First Class Ben W. Pettis ADM! 
Senatobia, Mississipppi; Private Jesse Harris, Tuskegee 
Alabama ; Private Verna C. Neal, Ruleville, Mississippi For 
and Private Henry Smith, Jr., Good Pine, Louisiana red ' 

Sergeant Charles M. Baynes, of Chicago, Illinois, itted 
was awarded the Silver Star for heroic conduct exhibit § *™ 
ed on June 26, 1943, near an Algerian air base. An- ole 
other Silver Star award went to Private Mack B. Ander tucha 
son, of Brenham, Texas, for bravery in India in 1942 suthe 

Many others have been honored in this war, their j *°" 
awards ranging from the Distinguished Service Cros 


to the Good Conduct Medal. 


ANOTHER LIBERTY SHIP— 
THE SS ROBERT L. VANN 


In Octobr 1943, a Liberty ship, the SS Robert L 
Vann, was launched in South Portland, Maine, in the 
yards of the New England Shipbuilding Corporation 
Named for the late Robert L. Vann, editor, president 
and treasurer of the Pittsburgh Courier Publishing Com- 
pany, this ship is another in the series named for out- 
standing Negro Americans. The launching was attended 
by many notables of both races. 

The other ships of this series are the SS Booker T 
Washington, the SS George Washington Carver, the SS 
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ysTIONAL WAR FUND DISPLAY DESIGNED 
sy TWO NEGRO EMPLOYEES OF ODB 


\iss Letty Watson and George Jay Murray, em- 
wees of the War Department Office of Dependency 
efits, an activity of the Army Service Forces, located 
Newark, N. J., have designed and executed an in- 
siing patriotic display to spur contributions by ODB 
aployees to the National War Fund, it was announced 
Brig. Gen. H. N. Gilbert, USA, Director of the ODB. 
Standing in the lobby of the ODB Building, called the 
‘ncourse Of Nations, because of the display of flags 
t the United Nations, this magnificent and colorful 
splay, twenty feet long and twelve feet high, is a con- 
wnt appeal to ODB workers to share with the Wai 
fund 

The display features a drawing of an American sol- 
-¢ with his arms protectively around a mother and 
hildren; a scene of the bombing of a city; a drawing 
f the 22-story building which houses the ODB; and a 
gical family unit. According to Director Gilbert, the 
sais of this display have expressed in their work 
, deep sense of loyalty to our country and a desire to 
sip preserve our American way of life. 

Miss Watson lives in Newark, N. J., where she for- 
erly worked with the Lorstan Studios. She was grad- 
ated from the Newark School of Fine and Industrial 
its in 1940 

Mr. Murray was born in Trinidad, British West In- 
es. In 1924 his family moved to the United States 
od Mr. Murray was graduated from New York City 
hools, attended Howard University and the National 
wademy of Design. He now holds a supervisory posi- 
on in the reproduction section of the ODB and pre- 
ously was an examiner for the War Production Board 


* * * 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION 
ADMITS NEGROES TO MEMBERSHIP 


For the first time in its 50 years’ history, the Alleg- 
eny County Bar Association of Pennsylvania has ad- 
itted Negro attorneys to its membership—eight of 
them being admitted last fall. They are: The Honor- 
tle Homer S. Brown, member of the State Legislature : 
Richard F. Jones, director of the Pittsburgh Housing 
iuthority W. Wendell Stanton, Assistant United States 
ittorney ; Oliver L. Johnson, Assistant District Attor- 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE OF HIGHEST GRADE 


Approved by Creat Educational Agencies and Leading 
Craduate Schools of the Country. 


UNEXCELLED LOCATION 
STRONG FACULTY 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT 


Plant Worth One and One-Half Million Dollars. 
For further information eddress 


THE PRESIDENT OR THE DEAN 
Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 


The College—JEFFERSON CITY 
Liberal Arts Business Administration 


Teacher Training Home Economics 
Mechanic are Agriculture 
vague) Education 


Enlisted Reserve serve Army Corps 


The School of Law—SAINT LOUIS 


The Craduate School—JEFFERSON CITY 
The School of Journalism—JEFFERSON CITY 


For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
A College accredited by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary "schools of the Southern States 
with Curricula designed to prepare students to meet 
the Vocational and Social needs of Successful Living. 
Courses leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Science 
are offered in the following Schools and Oepartments 


of instruction: 
ACRICULTURE HOME ECONOMICS 
COMMERCIAL DIETETICS PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATION MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 
Complete Courses leading ~d Certificates and Diplomas 


Commercial! and Trade Courses 
for Men and 
Approved oy, the Civil Authority to offer 
Vocational Flight Training — An efficient Placement 
Service that has been highly successful in getting jobs 
for Tuskegee Craduates. 
F. President. 
For information add THE REGISTRAR, 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE. ALABAMA 


JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 


INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
propert: owner to be uninsured. 


See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS' 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
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CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 

We specialize in —, closing and auditing books 
ef corporations as well as making income tax re- 
ports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 
students. 

85 WEST 118th STREET NEW YORK CITY 

MOn. 353-3493 


= 
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“Education for Life in War and Peace” 
A Class "A" College for Men and Women 


ROTC UNI S. ARMY AND NAVY 


T vu. 
FREE WAR COURSES SPECIALIZED SCHOOLS 


Regular Academic and Trade School 
Offerings Lead to Bachelor's 
and Master's Dex: ces. 
SUMMER SCHOOL AND EXTENSION STUDY 


—o—— 
COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 


Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 


WAY 
9/7" EARN $50 to $75 WEEKLY 


Alter learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientific Beauty Culture 


> 
ye OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 


OUR in life depends upon your own efforts, you have the 
ability to make an independent living, so here is your opporte- 
nity, take immediate advantage of it. 

COST OF COURSE REASONABLE—SMALL DOWN PAYMENT 
BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


APEX BEAUTY COLLEGE 


New York i Washi Newark Richmond 
For further informetion write 

. Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 


ney; Joseph W. Givens, Assistant Attorney General 
Theron B. Hamilton, former Assistant to the Attorney 
General of the United States; Wilbur C. Douglass, hs 
sistant County Solicitor; and Thomas E. Barton, Ag! 
sistant City Solicitor. Mr. Barton is president of the 
Urban League of Pittsburgh. 


MARCH OF DIMES CAMPAIGN FOR 
INFANTILE PARALYSIS VICTIMS 


Good Neighbors at Home— Local Chapters of The Ne. 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis now cover 3,000 
of the 3,070 counties in the United States. They op 
manned by volunteers—thousands of Americans who ge 
to it that proper medical care is given to local victims 
regardless of age, race, creed or color. These voluntees 
are custodians of half of the funds collected in they 
areas during the March of Dimes which occurs Januay 
14th-3Ist. The other half is used by the National Fou. 
dation in its effort to conquer the disease. 


STATEMENT OF THE UWNERSHIP, MANAGEMEND 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT op 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MAECH 53, 19% 
Of Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, published 
Quarterly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1945. 


State of New York, County of New York ss.: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, persenally appeared Olive L. Samuel, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that she is the Business Asst. of Upportunity, Journal 
of Negro Lite, and that the following is, to the best d 
her knowledge and belief, a true statement «f the owner 
ship, ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of August %& 
1912, as amended by the Act of March 53, 1955, embodied 
in Section 537, Postal Laws and Kegulations, printed @ 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, edi 
tor, Managing editor, and business Manager are: 
Publisher: National Urban League, 1133 Broadway, Room 
826, N.Y.C. 

Editor: Madeline L. Aldridge, Editorial Asst. in Charge, 
1155 Broadway, m 826, N.Y.C. 

Managing Editor: None. 
Business Manager: Olive L. 
Broadway, Room 826, N.Y.C. 


2. That the owner is: National Urban League, 1133 
Broadway. Room 826, N.Y.C.; William H. Baldwin, 
dent, 1133 Broadway, Room 826, N.Y.C.; Lester B 
Granger, Executive Secretary, 11335 Broadway, Room 826, 
N.Y.C.; Kinckle Jones, Gen'l. Sec’y, 1135 Brosé 

r, N.Y.C. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or mom 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of owners, stockholders, and security holders, # 
any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholders or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or is 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person of 
corporation for whom euch trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embrace 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the bvoks of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 8 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 


Samuel, Businese Aset., 1135 


LESTER B. GRANGER, Publisher 


Swern to and subscribed before me this 6th day of 
October, 1943. 


PHILIP PAVEE, 
Notary Public, New York County. 
(My commission expires March 30. 1945) 
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